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New Plays 4or Lhe Coming Season 


FULL LENGTH PLAYS 








AMAZING ABERNATHY’S, The ............ $1.00 SE NEE sp ccc ceerccacecdocsen $1.00 
BOY WHO CHANGED THE WORLD, The .. 1.00 ee MR OAs 4 Ce da Kah ees dene kad Keane ee 1.00 
NN iid eve peneceeeravaode 1.00 EE TE ih goes chen cccenauevexeeusn 1.25 
EIGHTEENTH SUMMER ................... 1.00 oo I re Pree re 1.25 
“FIRST IMPRESSIONS (Musical) KE Oe ree eee 1.00 
FOLLOW THE GLEAM ................... 1.00 WOULDN'T IT BE WONDERFUL .......... 1.00 


* Slightly restricted 





NEW MUSICALS ONE-ACT 


CHAIN OF JADE. By David Rogers and Mark Bucci. 
A musical version of Dan Totheroh’s “The Stolen Prince.” 


OLD LADY SHOWS HER MEDALS, The. By David Rogers and Mark Bucci. 
A musical version of J. M. Barrie’s perennial favorite. 


PINK PARTY DRESS, A. By David Rogers and Mark Bucci. 
A musical version of Margaret Bland’s “Pink Party Dress.” 











NEW ONE-ACT PLAYS 


AVERAGE WOMAN, The. By John Kirkpatrick. | FINER THINGS, The. By Joseph Baldwin. 2 Men, 





2 Men, 5 Women. 50c. Royalty, $5.00. 1 Woman. 50c. Royalty, $5.00. 
ENCHANTMENT. By Roslyn Rondelle. 2 Men, OPEN SEASON FOR LOVEBIRDS. By John Kirk- 
2 Women. 50c. Royalty, $5.00. patrick. 3 Men, 5 Women. 50c. Royalty, $5.00. 





THE GILBERT AND SULLIVAN OPERETTAS 
THE MIKADO — H.M.S. PINAFORE 


Now arranged for BAND accompaniment 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


SAMUEL FRENCH, Inc. 


25 West 45th Street 7623 Sunset Blvd. 
New York 36 IVE The House of Plays Hollywood 46 
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Strong Trouperettes, A & | University, Nashville 
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Strong Trouper, R. P. |. Fieldhouse, Troy, N. Y. 
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Strong Super-Troupers, the worlds most powerful spotlights, 
Berkeley High School, Berkeley, Calif. 


SS ate, PISA 






FOLLOW 
SPOTLIGHTS 


For plays and concerts in the auditorium, 
dances and entertainments in the gym, and 
half-time ceremonies in the stadium. 
INCANDESCENTS THAT ARE 9 TIMES 
BRIGHTER 


ARCS THAT ARE 15 TIMES BRIGHTER 
Require no extra equipment—plug into 110 V A.C. 
outlet. 

EXCLUSIVE LENS SYSTEM ELIMI- 
NATES WASTE OF LIGHT 

Color frames are enc'osed for protection against 
damage and dirt and can be quickly changed. 


a OPERATING COSTS AS MUCH AS 


° 
Natural convection cooling eliminates the need of 
a blower and its attendant noise. 
A SHARP ROUND SPOT ALWAYS 
The only spotlights with an automatic carbon feed 
which maintains a constant uniform arc gap that 
assures a perfect focus at all times. 
EASILY PORTABLE 


Demonstration On Request 


THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


**America’s Largest Manufacturer of Projection Arc Lamps”’ 


104 CITY PARK AVENUE 





A 
GENERAL 
PRECISION 
COMPANY 











A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL 
PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


May, 1961 


o TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


Please send brochure on Strong Spotlights and names of nearest 


dealers. 


NAME 





SCHOOL 





STREET. 





CITY and STATE 
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— Sold by — 


ALABAMA—Montgomery: Photo Sound Co. 


ARIZONA—Tucson: Old Pueblo Theatrical 
Supply. 


ARKANSAS—North Little Rock: Stanley Sound 
Service. 


CALIFORNIA—Fresno: Midstate Theatre Sup- 
ply; Hollywood 28: Oleson Rental Co.; Los 
Angeles: National Theatre Supply Co., Pem- 
brex Theatre Supply Corp.; San Francisco: 
Holzmueller Corp., National Theatre Supply 
Co., Walter G. Preddey Theatre Supplies, 
Western Theatrical Equipment Co. 


COLORADO—Colorado Springs: Alexander 
Film Co.; Denver: National Supply Co. 


CONNECTICUT—Hartford: Harrison Harries. 


FLORIDA—Miami: Joe Hornstein, Inc.; North 
Miami: Century Lighting, Inc.; Tampa: 
United Theatre Supply Corp. 


> te nainaaimateeit National Theatre Supply 
oO. 


iIDAHO—Caldwell: The Caxton Printers Ltd. 


ILLINOIS—Chicago: Abbott Theatre Equip- 
ment Co., Inc., Acme, Carson, Pausback Stu- 
dios, Hollywood Stage Lighting, Wilding Pic- 
ture Productions, National Theatre Supply Co. 


INDIANA—Evansville: Evansville Theatre Sup- 

ply; Indianapolis: Ger-Bar, Inc., Robert H 

Merrill Stage Equipment; Union City Projec- 

ag Equipment Co., National Theatre Supply 
oO. 


1IOWA—Des Moines: Des Moines Theatre Sup-. 
ply. 

KENTUCKY—Louisville: Falls City Theatre 
Equipment Co. 


LOUISIANA—New Orleans: W. H. Bower 
Spangenberg Inc. 


MARYLAND—Baltimore: J. F. Dusman Co. 


MASSACHUSETTS—Boston: Major Theatre 
Equipment Corp. 


MICHIGAN—Detroit: Albert F. Runnel Stu- 
dios, Inc., National Theatre Supply Co. 


MINNESOTA—Minneapolis: Northwest Stu- 
dios, Inc., National Theatre Supply Co. 


MISSOURI—Kansas City: Stebbins Theatre 
Equipment Co.; St. Louis: City Stage Lighting. 


NEBRASKA — Omaha: Metropolitan Stage 
Equipment, Inc., Quality Theatre Supply Co. 


NEVADA—Las Vegas: Stage Sound & Equip- 
ment, Inc. 


NEW JERSEY—Atlantic City: Boardwalk Film 
Enterprises. 


NEW YORK—Albany: Albany Theatre Supply 
Co.; Buffalo: National Theatre Supply Co.; 
Syracuse: Cooper Decoration Co. 


NO. CAROLINA—Charlotte: Standard The- 
atre Supply Co.; Greensboro: Standard The- 
atre Supply Co. 


OH!lO—Cincinnati: National Theatre Supply 
Co.; Cleveland: National Theatre Supply Co.; 
Columbus: Schell Scenic Studio; Toledo: Cou- 
sino Visual Education Service, Inc., Theatre 
Equipment Co. 


OKLAHOMA—Oklahoma City: National The- 
atre Supply Co. 


OREGON—Portiand: Stagecraft Industries. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Erie: Erie Camera Center; 
Harrisburg: J. P. Lilley & Son; Philadelphia: 
National Theatre Supply Co.; Pittsburgh: Ap- 
pel Visual Service, Inc. 


RHODE ISLAND—Providence: Rhode Island 
Theatre Supply Co.; Westerly: Payne Motion 
Picture Service. 


TEXAS—Dallas: Hardin Theatre Supply Co., 
Modern Sales & Service Co., National Thea- 
tre Supply Co.; Houston: Southwestern Thea- 
tre Equipment Co.; San Antonio: Texas 
Scenic Co. 


WASHINGTON—Seattie: Display & Stage 
Lighting, Inc. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Ben Lust Theatre Sup- 
ply Co., Inc. 


WISCONSIN—Milwaukee: National Theatre 
Supply Co., Peter H. Albrecht Co., Ray 
Smith Co. 


CANADA—Alberta, iar Sharp's Theatre 
Supplies, Ltd.; Ontario, Toronto: Jack A. 
Frost, Ltd. Ontario, Weston: P. esson; 
Manitoba, Winnipeg: General Sound & Thea- 


, “ee Equipment, Lid. 
fay 








MODERN 
STAGECRAFT 
MAGIC! 


Quick as a Bunny — new Stage Screw 
sinks into stage floors — Can't 
damage or splinter floors — Can be 
used repeatedly in the same spot — 
Holds 5 times better than older 
models — Much faster! 


No. 2250 Stage Screw S 
Quick and easy — 


Fits snugly into 
No. 2255 plug. 






No. 2255 Threaded 
Vise-type Stage Plug 
Fits 9/16” hole — holds solidly! 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 59 


Mutua 
Hardware 


Corp. 


5-45 49th Avenue, Long Island City 1, 9 
New York ; 
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(DRAMATICS is published by The National Thespian Society, an organization of teachers 
and students devoted to the advancement of dramatic arts in the secondary schools) 


MEMBER OF THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
Address: Dramatics, College Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio 





$3.50 Per Year 


Volume XXXII, No. 8 


75c Per Copy 
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EDITORIAL STAFF 
EDITOR: LEON C. MILLER 


Contributing Editors 


i ,_ | Peres Temple University 
sepctatentines Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Paul A. COPMMGGK 2... cccccces Ohio Stote University 


Columbus, Ohio 
Department Editors 


» errr. Northeastern State College 
- Tahlequah, Oklahoma 
i i Perret ere Marietta College 
Willard Friederic mee gy 
Frieda E. Reed ........ Upper Darby Sr. High School 
Upper Darby, Pennsylvania 

oo Ee eee Port Jefferson High School 


Port Jefferson, N. Y. 
Advisory Editors 


Jean E. Donahey ....... Brashear Jt. Sr. High School 
Brownsville, Pennsylvania 

0 i rr Fairmont State College 
eee Fairmont, West Virginia 
Doris M. Marshall ............ Helena High School 
Helena, Montana 

ee ES once ctnsenees Brazil High School 
Brazil, Indiana 

F EE re The Englewood School 
oat Englewood, New Jersey 
eee eT ee eT Fort Hill High School 
cnet Cumberland, Maryland 
Lillian Grace Brown ........ Wenatchee High School 


Wenatchee, Washington 


DRAMATICS, the official organ of the National 
Thespian Society, is a national publication whose 
sole aim is to advance the dramatic arts in second- 
ary schools, and to promote theater as a wholesome 


recreation for adults, high school students, and chil- 
dren. Critical and editorial opinions expressed in 
these pages, whether or not analogous to the aims 
of the National Thespian Society and the policies of 
DRAMATICS, are solely those of the authors, and 
neither the Society nor DRAMATICS assumes any 
further responsibility other than the actual printing. 

DRAMATICS will not be responsible for the return 
of unsolicited manuscripts and photographs unless 
60 eer fanaa envelopes and sufficient postage are 
inciuced. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year subscription—fForeign ............. $4.00 
One year subscription—U.S.A. ............... 3.50 
Ra > ea annoy aU pan > Ce 3.75 
a 75 
eb wes 75 


RATES TO INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS OF THE 
NATIONAL THESPIAN SOCIETY 


SI OS ee ee eee Gratis 

Thespian Student Subscription: One year subscription 
included in life membership of $1.50. 

Thespian Student Renewal Subscription: $1.50 per 
year, as long as student remains in high school. 





DRAMATICS is published monthly (eight times) 
during the school year at 1610 Marlowe St., Cincinnati 
24, Ohio, by the National Thespian Society, College 
Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio. Dates of publication: 

t. 1, Nov. 1, Dec. 1, Jan. 1, Feb. 1, Mar. 1, April 1, 
and May 1. Juanita Shearer, National Director; 
Fred Hutchins, Assistant National Director; Leon C. 
Miller, Secretary and Treasurer; Lillian Grace Brown, 
Senior Councilor; Helen Smith, Senior Councilor. 

Entire contents copyright, 1961, by the National 
Thespian Society, 1610 Marlowe St., Cincinnati 24, 
Ohio. Second class postage paid at Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Aaa in U.S.A. Title registered United States Patent 

ice. 
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..,;dramatic dimensions 
to the human form 





Century’s newest Lekolite is the world’s first and most powerful 
incandescent follow spot. 


It produces 2,000,000 beam candlepower. 
It effectively accents the performer at distances up to 200 feet. 


The Lekolite 1SLV46 draws less than 20 amperes A.C., yet is perfect 
for many installations which previously could only be lighted ade- 
quately by a carbon-arc spotlight. 


Write for Century's new 101 page Stage Lighting Book. 


521 West 43rd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
1820 Berkeley Street, Santa Monica, Cal. 
1477 N.E. 129th Street, North Miami, Fla. 








NOW I$ THE TIME... 


to relate your drama activities to the Civil War Centennial, 








and these two one act plays are most timely. 


THE BOY ABE, by Betty Smith (author of 
This play, 


with quaint humor and gentle charm, de- 


“A Tree Grows in Brooklyn’). 


picts Abe's first meeting with his step- 
mother who wins his affections by her 
sympathetic understanding. 6 boys, 6 girls, 


extras if desired. 


Books, 50 cents. Reyalty, $5.00 


BAERS 


100 SUMMER ST. 





ONE LOVE HAD MARY, by Princine 
Calitri. A historical comedy concerning 
Mary Todd and the efforts of her family 
and friends to keep her from seeing Mr. 
Lincoln — “that ungainly backwoodsman’. 
Delightful lines and excellent characteriza- 


tions. 7 girls. 


Books, 50 cents. Royalty, $5.00 


PLAYS 


BOSTON 10, MASS. 
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151 West 46 Street 


New York 19.N.Y. 
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NO COIL 


BURNOUT 


in the 
Modern 


More than 2,000 Dimmers 


There are now more than 
2,000 of this new type 
dimmer coils operating in 
high school, college, pro- 


‘fessional and community 


theatres throughout the 
United States and Canada. 


For more information write: 










co) 





This patented Davis auto-transformer multi-dimmer 
coil has been the heart of all Davis Dimmers for almost 
five years. During that time not one has had to be 


returned for replacement or re-surfacing. The Davis 
Commutator-type coil replaces flimsy wire windings 
with silver-plated “C” stampings. This construction is 
the key to long life and cool operation. 


Money Savers 


Maintenance costs are al- 
most eliminated because 
the Davis Dimmer® coil is 
virtually indestructable. 
Even untamed high school 
students have been unable 
to burn one out. 


Department B461 
3687 South State Street 
Salt Lake City 15, Utah 


Manufacturers of Davis Dimmers, Arielites and AD-LAB laboratory panels. 


United States and Canada. 


Dependable Performance 


With this service record, 
you know your Davis 
Dimmer will operate when 
you need it. You need 
have nomore spoiled per- 
formances as a result of 
dimmer failure. 


ARIEL DAVIS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Trained representatives throughout the 














SAVE 20% TO 25% ON 
GRAND SPOTLIGHTS 


GR-40 “GRAMA-LITE” 
Aluminum with black 
crackle finish, has 72” 
3q. color frame that ro- 
tates 360°, balanced 


ing, uses R-40 150 or 
300 watt lamp in flood 
or spot types. Par 38 
spot may be used. (Lamp 
not included with unit.) 


I $1¢900 


Lots of six—$57.00 





top performer for small stage or studio 


GRAMA-LITE 


Attention all theatrical groups! Here’s the new 
“Grama-Lite” that’s the answer to most of your 
lighting requirements. With many features, great 
flexibility and brilliant light, it is a terrific value for 














: spot or flood lighting. Order several today at manu- 

ND 6” 250-500-750 G-5 GRAND 500-Watt 6 : : ; 
HLUPSOIDAL. High intensity FRESNEL SPOTLIG HT Throw facturer’s cost and properly equip your stage or studio. 
ingle tes, ctrl oe Femge 2S eute coic ece* = GRAND has complete stage and studio lighting 


equipment for rent or sale. Write GRAND today and 
learn how you can save 20% to 25% on your spot- 
light needs . . . as well as saving on other accessories. 


GRAND STAGE LIGHTING CO. 


11 West Hubbard Street « Chicago, Illinois 


GRAND STAGE LIGHTING CO. 
11 West Hubbard Street, Chicago, Ilinois 


Please send me “Gramo-lites.” [] Send me 
additional information and prices for other GRAND Spotlights. 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY & STATE ~ 
SOHOSOSSSHSSSSSOSSSSSSOSHOHSHSOSSOSHSSOSOOSSSSEE 
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Costumes by ... 





WE HAVE ADDED TO OUR STOCK 
THE RENTAL STOCK OF 
LESTER, LTD., OF CHICAGO 


WE CAN RENT: Complete sets of cos- 
tumes for plays, pageants, operettas, 
musical comedies and parades. We have 
chorus wardrobe, animal costumes, Santa 
Claus suits and all types of wigs, make- 
up and accessories. 





PROMPT REPLIES TO INQUIRIES 
PROMPT SHIPMENT ON ORDERS 





BARNES COSTUME CO. 
1130 W. 3rd St., Davenport, lowe 
Phones: 323-4217 end 323-0123 














Thespian Jewelry 
and Stationery 





Pins Charms 
Official, plain sterling silver ..$1.25 $1.25 
Official plain, gold plated .... 1.50 1.50 
Official plain, gold plated ....$1.50 $1.50 


Official gold plated, 3 sapphires 2.50 2.50 
Official 10K gold, 3 pearls .... 5.50 5.50 
Official 10K gold, 8 sapphires... 8.00 8.00 


Star and Wreath Dangle, gold 


i ce bé kes ede as $ .50 
Keys: 
Official plain, sterling silver .......... $2.00 
Official plain, gold plated ............ 2.25 


“Orders must be sent on official order 
bicnks signed by your Troupe Sponsor 
with check or money order for total pur- 
chase and mailed directly to the L. G. 
Balfour Company, Attleboro, Mass.” 


TAXES: Add 10% Federal Tax and any State 
Tax in effect to these prices. 


STATIONERY ENGRAVED WITH NATIONAL 
THESPIAN INSIGNIA. 


1 Box, white vellum 714" x 101", 
48 engraved sheets, 48 plain envelopes . . $2.90 


Any state tax extra. Postage prepaid 
on cash orders. Send check with order. 


L. G. BALFOUR Company 


ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 
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URNET M. Hobgood, Administrative Vice- 

President of The American Educational 
Theater Association, Inc., and head of the 
Drama and Speech Department, Catawba Col- 
lege, Salisbury, N.C., authors A Silver Anni- 
versary Points to the Future, in which by 
describing the accomplishments of AETA he 
encourages all interested theater people every- 
where to attend the Silver Anniversary Con- 
vention of AETA at the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York City, from August 24 to 30. We accept 
his invitation and so should all of our 2162 
Thespian Sponsors, for we firmly believe that 
only by the united efforts of all educational 
theater organizations can we reach our ulti- 
mate national goals. 


Jon Shane, graduate Thespian of Troupe 
935, Lawton, Okla., Senior High School, 
and now enrolled at the University of Okla- 
homa, presents Assembly Extraordinary, a brief 
review of the senior class assembly. From his 
article there may be a suggestion or pattern 
for you to follow for one of your assemblies. 
Let’s bear in mind, however, that any assembly 
must be in good taste and excellent in its pre- 
sentation of talents. 


INDA Kirby, an active Thespian of Troupe 

750, South Eugene High School, Eugene, 
Oregon, states a student’s view about play 
selection in her article, Hard Work for Sale, 
which stresses again that only the best plays 
are worth producing. I personally saw this 
school’s production of The Glass Menagerie 
when I attended our Oregon State Conference. 
The play was excellently done in presentation, 
staging, and lighting. Troupe 750 is very fortu- 
nate in having such a capable director as 
Edward Ragozzino, whom I had the pleasure 
of meeting and talking with him about South 
Eugene High’s theater program. 


.R. Delwin B. Dusenbury, Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia, Pa., concludes Part 
One of his series on the history of the Ameri- 
can motion pictures with The End of an Era. 
This current series, which covers from the 
founding of this industry to 1927, will be fol- 
lowed next season with another series of eight 
articles from 1927 to the present time. Later 
this summer this current series will be available 
in booklet form. 


R. Paul A. Carmack, Ohio State University, 

Columbus, Ohio, concludes his series on 
Speech Education with One-Act Play Manage- 
ment. This series too will be available in book- 
let form late this summer. We feel that Dr. 
Carmack has made a valuable contribution for 
both speech and drama teachers who are con- 
test-minded. By observing his suggestions, di- 
rectors should find their tasks easier and, we 
hope, prize winning. 


RIEDA Reed in her department of Theater 
for Children reviews a new Children’s 
Theater book, A Short Course in Children’s 
Theater; Dr. Earl Blank concludes this season’s 
Plays of the Month with The Thirteenth Chair, 
Ondine, The Egg and I, and Much Ado about 
Nothing; Prof. Willard Friederich concludes 
his brief views of the best recent “modern” 
anthologies; and Charles L. Jones's Best of 
Broadway features Rhinoceros. 


NEXT ISSUE: OCTOBER 









LONGMANS’ => 


FULL LENGTH: PLAYS 
for the 
budget-minded 


DIGGING UP THE DIRT 
By Bert J. Norton. Full length. Single 
set. 5W, 6M and extras. Books, con- 
taining production directions, $1.25. 
Royalty, $10. The scene of this ex- 
citing comedy is the Southwest where 
a professor of archaeology and two of 
his college pupils are excavating 
Pueblo ruins. Specialty acts and extras 
may be used in the second act party. 


BEST YEARS 

By Raymond Van Sickle. Full length. 
One interior. 5W, 5M. Director's 
Manuscript. Books, $1.25. Royalty, 
$10. The family of Cora Davis, her 
invalid mother especially, demand and 
receive her constant attention. When 
a young man appears who wants to 
marry her, everything possible is done 
to oppose hi 


SHE FORGOT TO REMEMBER 
By Charles George. Full length. One 
set. 9W, 5M. Books, containing stage 
directions, $1.25. Royalty, $15. The 
scene is a mountain resort hotel and 
the plot revolves around the farcical 
complications which arise when the 
train on which Marvin Ellis’ and Tay- 
lor Snowden’s fiancées are arriving is 
wrecked and one of the girls loses 
her memory. 
A free play catalogue will be sent on request. 


Play Department 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
119 West 40th Street ©@ New York 18 
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are theatrically correct, fresh and 
' colorful, sure to fit. Send for 
FREE PLOT and ESTIMATE 
now! It costs no more for the 
finest. 


VAN HORN & SON 
232 N. 11th ST., PHILA. 7, PA. 


AT 16W.6ist ST., NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 
RK. Se NOU 





















NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
UNIVERSITY 


DeKalb, Illinois 


Department of Speech 
offers 
Courses leading to 
A.B., B.S.Ed., M.A., and 
M.S.Ed. Degrees 


DRAMA — PUBLIC ADDRESS 


SPEECH CORRECTION 
plus 
Extensive co-curricular 
program 


Graduate assistantships 
Available 


Summer Session 
June 19 — August 11, 1961 
Fall Semester 
Begins Sept. 11, 1961 


for information write 


LOUIS LEREA, Chairman 


COLLEGES, UNIVERSITIES, 





FALCON STU DIOS 


Regular cee Ticteciane 
oved for Veterans 
COMPLETE THEATRE WORKSHOP 


Drama, Dance and Fencing Training 
Child 


or 
BALLET « TAP e MODERN DANCE 
ACROBATICS « FENCING 
5526 Hollywood Bivd. « HO 2-9356 








SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


2 Courses in Drama 
1 Play Production 
2 Production of the Music Drama 


Dates: July 5- Aug. 11, morning classes 
Write: Robert Scarpato, Box 2708 
Drama Department, Syracuse University 
Syracuse 10, N.Y. 





(Continued on 


GOODMAN 


Memorial Theatre - School of Drama 


Acting, Directing, Scene & Costume De- 
sign « Specialized professional training 
and experience « 2 Theatres—200 per- 
formances each season « Student com- 
pany with one guest artist per productione 
B.F.A., M.F.A. Degrees. poe Goodman 
Theatre, Dept. p., The Art Institute of 
Chicago, aitcane & fitinots. 

















Department of Speech and Drama 


TRINITY UNIVERSITY 


San Antenio, Texas 


@ Practical radio, TV, stage, touring experience; 
B.A. ~~ 

@ Summer Theatre; High Schoel Werkshep. 

@ TY, radio, play writing taught by prefessienal 
playwright. 

@ Many graduates in professienal theatre, TV. 














| of Dram 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


@ Complete curriculum leading to B.A. 
and M.A. Degrees. 

@ Operating Showboat, Playhouse and 
Penthouse Theatres. 
GLENN HUGHES, Executive Director 








University of Alberta 
Banff School of Fine Arts 


29th Summer — June |9th to Sept. 9th 
Main Sessions July 3rd to Aug. 12th 


AN OUTSTANDING THEATRE ARTS TRAINING PROGRAM 


Courses in Acting, Stagecraft, Directing, 
Speech Arts, Piaywriting 


The finest instructors including: Joseph 
F. Smith (University of Hawaii Francis 
Hodge, (University of Texas); Sylvan N. 
Karchmer, (University of Oregon); Gordon 
Peacock, (Head of Drama Department, Uni- 
versity of Alberta); Calvin Quayle, (Chico 
State College, California); Olivia Hasler, (Eng- 
land and Ethiopia); and others. 


other courses 


Short Story Writing, Music, Ballet, Painting, 
Handicrafts, Photography, Modern Languages. 


for further information write: 
Director, Banff Scheel of Fine Arts, 
Banff, Alberta, Canada. 























Find your 
“Place in the Sun” 


this summer at: 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


COLLEGE OF THEATRE ARTS 








of Southern California. 





TALENT FINDER COURSE 


TWO 442 WEEK SESSIONS 
June 26 — July 26 and August 1 — August 31 
$142.00 Per Session 


A professional orientation designed for individual evaluation. Field trips 
covering all phases of the industry —theatres, foreign films, cultural 
events, theatrical centers in Hollywood. Recreational trips to resort areas 


Auditions - Acting Rehearsals - Performances - 
Potential Evaluation Seminars. 


TWO SCHOLARSHIPS awarded each session for one full 
year of dramatic training at the College of Theatre Arts 


Drama Stimulation Program for Teachers - Directors 


Play Selection, Direction, Stage Lighting, Sound Recording (Stereo), 
Speech, (Stage Dialects), and utilization of students in creating and 
developing of scripts through improvisations. 
Registration — Minimum 3 units of credit 
Accredited by Western College Association 
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WRITE NOW FOR INFORMATION: mes. Audrey O'Hara, Director of Admissions 
PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 43 So. El Molino Avenue, Pasadena, Calif. 




















EMERSON COLLEGE 


BOSTON, MASS. 
— Established 1880 — 
Co-educational Fully Accredited 


SPEECH AND LIBERAL 
EDUCATION 


The only fully accredited senior college 
requiring every student to seek a high level 
of competence in a field of oral communica- 
tion within the framework ef a liberal arts 
curriculum. 


COMMUNICATION MAJORS 
Speech 
Theatre Arts 
Radio and Television 
Speech and Hearing Therapy 


LIBERAL ARTS MAJORS 


English 
History Social Sciences 
Modern Languages 
Psychology Education 


PERFORMANCE EXPERIENCE 


Emphasis on professional level perform- 
ance experience for every student in the 
College's Theatre, FM Radio Station, Closed 
circuit TV Studio, Speech and Hearing Clinic. 


B.A., B.S., M.A., M.S. Degrees 


Nationally Known Summer Session 
Saturday and Evening Division 


ADMISSIONS COMMITTEE 
130 BEACON ST., BOSTON 16, MASS. 
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SAINT MARY’S COLLEGE 
Department of Speech and Drama 
Notre Dame, Indiana 





SUMMER SCHOOLS and CAMPS 




















Pages 10 and 11) Drama theory and practice in a Catholic 
liberal arts woman’s college. 
School of Communication Arts =< —_— 
UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
Denver 10, Colo. AMERICAN TH EATRE WING UNIVERSITY OF 
THEATRE — TELEVISION SCHOOL OF THEATRE TRAINING NEW MEXICO 
RADIO — JOURNALISM DRAMA * DANCE * DICTION ‘ 
Courses leading to A.B., M.A., Ph.D., VOICE * MUSIC * STAGE Department of Drama 
oe a a STAGE PLAYS * TELEVISION i 
CAMPTON BELL, Director HIGH SCHOOL & COLLEGE STUDENTS . canine tantelle 
ENROLL NOW IN THE NATIONS CELEBRATED 











SUMMER THEATRE 
WORKSHOP 


SCHOOL OF THE ENTERTAINMENT ARTS 
HELEN MENKEN, President 














PU RDU EF U NIVERSITY Write For Free Brochure 
HIGH SCHOOL DRAMA WORKSHOP 161 WEST 93 ST., DEPT. 12, N.Y. 25 ante 
June 26 — July 15 Ce fT Ee 
ACTING, pig ir een DICTION Secretary, Drama iit UNM, 
Albuquerque, N.M. 
Finest Air-Conditioned Theatres 








Work With Summer Stock Company 
Minimum Age 16 
Total Cost $130 








Intensive Course for Teachers 
In High School Play Production 


July 3— July 21 | ” BIO NEET eR VT; HOUSE. 


Write: DR. ROSS D. SMITH 
LOEB PLAYHOUSE, PURDUE UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 


LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 























AMERICAN 
ACADEMY 


DRAMATIC 


ARTS Le . 
76th YEAR SUMMER SCHOOL IN DRAMATICS | 


Foremost School for 4 WEEKS — OPERATES LIKE CAMP — 2 WEEKS ADVANCED 
Dramatic Training in America Designed especially for High School Students and Graduates en- 
tering colleges. 


ST AGE ® SCREEN ee for College Students —- Teachers Workshop 


RADIO ® TV ACTING, VOICE, BODY MOVEMENT, DANCE & RADIO. 
Recreation in swimming, hiking and boating in the BLUE GRASS STATE — work 


and play alongside professional actors. Private pool. Low rates — High Schoo! 














DAY -- EVENING credits (make-up) possible. 
SATURDAY CHILDREN’S THEATRE SUMMER ARTS COLONY 
7 oe ’ | “outdoor camping with the arts” 
GIGIOGVe UP ques TEACHERS DRAMATICS PAINTING DANCE CREATIVE WRITING 
renns, CREATIVE THINKING CRAFTS MUSIC PUBLIC SPEAKING 


individual workshop for all ages — independent of drama camp 


OCT FEB Write now - full orm 7 a war HENSON, auarwes KY. 
« + 














rN 
Room 62 wat en. ‘a te’ ap’ ‘>’ a2. 
245 West 52nd St. If you want to work with a progressive company that has turned out ihe ecto 
New York 19, N. Y. “On Broadway” in six years; that was the headquarters for M.G.M.’s filming 
“Raintree County,” starring Liz Taylor, and 20th Century Fox filming of “ Ape 
Circle 7-2630 Love,” starring Pat Boone: that has a producer on three national drama 


then choose the Pioneer Playhouse of Kentucky. 
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ROSCO LABORATORIE 





THEATRICAL! GELATINE SHEETS 
R@OSCO SUPERLATIVE GELATINES 
ciso 


ROS COQOLEN E 


The Colored Moistureproof Plastic Sheets 


SPECIFY “ROSCO” the best color media 
Your favorite dealer will supply you. 


29 MOORE STREET 
Lele) 4a ae a 
































SALES & RENTALS 


e SPOTLIGHTS e LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
Constructed & Prefabricated Scenery 


THEATRICAL MAKE-UP 


DRAPERIES & CURTAINS 
STAGE SETTING & EQUIPMENT 
OUTDOOR LIGHTING 
PRODUCTION CONSULTANT SERVICE 


THEATRICAL WORKSHOP 
LYnbrook 3-4122 
340 Hendricksen Ave. e Lynbrook, N. Y. 
Cetalogue “D" Available 
Mail orders promptly filled. 














THE NEW COMEDY THRILLER 


HOUSE «1: CLIFF 


By GEORGE BATSON 


(From the TV play by George Batson 
and Donn Harman) 


2M.—4F. 
BOOK, $1.00 


INTERIOR 
ROYALTY, $25. — $20. 





SAMUEL FRENCH, INC. 


25 W. 45 ST. 7623 SUNSET BLVD. 
N.Y. 36, N.Y. HOLLYWOOD 46, CAL. 








YESTERDAY AND TOMORROW 


ND so we come once again to the end of 
the course — another school year has swift- 
ly passed away. There is always something 
sad about the end of a term, for we know as 
in other years certain Thespian faculty spon- 
sors, who have become personal friends, will 
not be present at their respective schools when 
the bell rings again. Retirements, promotions, 
departures from the profession, new positions 
in ethers schools take their toll — and Death is 
also not on a holiday. We of the National 
Council and Board of Trustees shall miss them 
sorely, fer they have been the masons of our 
Thespian architecture. 

And to you sponsors who will return to your 

sts next fall, you too must feel this sadness, 
or come graduation you will lose those loyal 
student Thespians with whom you have worked 
for the past several years. You wonder how 
you will ever replace them, what plays you 
can select now that all this talent is gone, what 
reliable student aides will be available. .. . 
“Parting is such sweet sorrow.” 

But both you and we must look forward to 
tomorrow, for yesterday is gone forever. New 
sponsors will be at the helms; new state direc- 
tors will be forthcoming; state conferences will 
continue to grow; and our National Conference 
will produce new loyal and enthusiastic leaders. 

And you sponsors will find, as you have in 
the past, that those junior Thespians and ap- 
prentice Thespians, whom you and your senior 
Thespians trained well, will readily assume 
responsibilities far beyond your expectations, 
that budding talent will be available for the 
new plays yet to be released, that your entire 
theater program and Thespian activities will 
exceed your fondest anticipations. 

Tennyson said it: “The old order changeth, 
leaving place for the new...” : 


ORCHIDS OF THE MONTH 


O Maybelle Conger, Oklahoma State Direc- 
tor, and sponsor of Troupe 822, Central 
High School, Oklahoma City, for her successful 
campaign in her city in the recent placing of 
signs reading ARE YOU PROUD OF THE 


YOU IN YOUTH? throughout the city. These 
sigas are now in city buses and on sign boards, 
Thus Miss Conger has set an example of per- 
serverance, for this campaign was a two-year 
battle. Here is visual education in action for 
both student and parent. 


To Barron’s Educational Series, Inc., Great 
Neck, N.Y., for its new kind of college direc- 
tory, Two-Year Colleges. For all the young 
people who feel that the door to college is 
locked because of finances, here is a new book 
that can show them a hitherto unrealized key 
to a college education. Its author is Seymour 
Eskow, Dean of the Mohawk Valley Technical 
Institute, Utica, N.Y. 


To the Office of Education, U. S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, for Drama 
with and for Children, by Winifred Ward with 
the cooperation of the Children’s Theater Con- 
ference, a division of AETA. This booklet is 
for all Thespian sponsors who include Theater 
for Children in their theater programs, and for 
all others who should but do not. Furthermore, 
all school administrators should have a copy 
placed in their hands, for it certainly endorses 
theater as an educative experience not to be 
denied any student from grade one to 12. 


A MESSAGE TO THESPIAN SPONSORS 


CCORDING to the NEA Research Division, 
a survey of practice in 493 school sys- 
tems in school districts, 30,000 and over in 
population shows that teachers having special 
assignments beyond regular teaching duties re- 
ceive extra pay as follows: Athletics, 95.5%; 
Bands, 62.3%; Dramatics, 42%; Publications, 
37.3%. There is no indication of the amount 
of extra pay, nor is there any statement con- 
cerning who pays the extra pay, nor from 
what funds the extra pay is drawn. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


ie PIONEER Playhouse of Danville, Ky., 
will produce ten new, untried plays this 
summer. The plays will be selected by an Ad- 
visory Committee, consisting of producers, di- 
rectors, play agents, and educators, including 
William Taub, head of the new play depart- 
ment of Samuel French; George Auerbach, 
former MGM and Paramount producer and 
writer; Dr. Adrian Hall, President of Morehead 
State College; and Dr. West Hill, head of the 
drama department of Center College. The 
entire committee will be announced shortly. 








“Ohe Carolina 


TRAINING IN DRAMATIC ART 


for 


SELECTED HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


ON THE CAMPUS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLIN \ 
COURSES AND PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE IN 
ACTING, SPEECH, STAGECRAFT 


JUNE 11-- JULY 15 
ENROLLMENT LIMITED TO 50— SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE 


For Folder Write: Business Manager 
THE CAROLINA PLAYMAKERS, BOX 1050, CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 





(Playmakers 
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Principal Mark Drum; Constance Case, Wisconsin Regional Director; Leon C. 
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Miller, National Secretary; Marjorie Learn, Sponsor, Tenth Anniversary, 
Troupe 1100, Green Lake, Wisc. 





The Pioneer Playhouse also announces that 
50 scholarships of $100. each will be available 
for its summer session under certain special 
conditions. Scholarships are available for both 
teachers and students. For complete informa- 
tion, write directly to the school. 


The 1960 summer high school Communica- 
tion Arts Institute at Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Michigan, was attended by 415 
students from 13 states. In the forthcoming 
1961 summer institute three sessions of two 
weeks each will be offered. High school 
students may attend one, two, or all three. 
The institute is open only to those high school 
students who have completed their sophomore 
year and recommended ~ principal or Speech 
and Journalism teacher or advisor. 


Those interested in theater and journalism 
may obtain complete information by writing to 
Communication Arts _ Institute, Journalism 
Bldg., Michigan State University, East Lans- 
ing, Michigan. 

Likewise another notable university joins 
with others now offering summer sessions in 
theater, speech, forensics, dance, and radio and 
television — Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. The Summer Center of Communicative 
Arts is designed to provide an opportunity for 
interested high school juniors and seniors to 
explore the communicative arts. Students may 
enroll in the program for three weeks or for 
six weeks. For further information write to 
Robert J. Kibler, Director, Summer Center of 
Communicative Arts, Department of Speech, 
154 N. Oval Drive, The Ohio State University, 
Columbus 10, Ohio. 


The University of Texas, Austin, now has a 
new air-conditioned Theater Center which in- 
cludes an Experimental Theater, a large thea- 
ter, and a Laboratory Theater. Located at one 
of the entrances to the Main Campus, the 
Center houses all facilities and activities of the 
department. Lorin Winship is Chairman of 
this department. 


The 1961 Perry-Mansfield Theater Festival, 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado, will present this 
summer the following plays: Look Homeward 
Angel, I Remember Mama, a Children’s Thea- 
ter performance, the annual Evening of Dance 
and Moliere’s Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme with 
acting, singing, and dancing. Here is a sum- 
mer theater school for all ages with a most 
capable faculty. To those student Thespians 
interested in studying all elements of theater, 
acting, directing, pantomime, dancing, this 
school is highly recommended. Address your 
inquiries to Portia A. Mansfield, Box 4026, 
Carmel, California. 


Monica Moran, daughter of Thelma Ritter, 
one of America’s favorite actresses, is now a 
first-year student at the non-profit American 
Academy of Dramatic Arts, New York City, 
one of the few recommended professional 
schools on theater. Monica learned from her 
Mother that success must be earned, that there 
is no short cut for a solid background in acting 
techniques. 
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SHOPPING AROUND 


_ Hardware Corporation, 5-45 49th 
Avenue, Long Island City 1, New York, 
is offering a new item for the safety minded 
theater and auditorium. It permits flameproof- 
ing props and drapes easily by means of a 
16 ounce aerosol can. The can contains Dupont 
flameproofing compound which has the New 
York Fire Department approval. 

The Strong Electric Corporation, 520 City 
Park Avenue, Toledo 1, Ohio, has a new 
brochure describing the use of carbon arcs for 
slide projection in schools and colleges. The 
brochure explains how brilliant pictures up to 
30 feet wide can be projected in rooms which 
need not be darkened. 

Lubbock, Texas, High School, Troupe 240, 
Knox Williams, Sponsor, has recently purchased 
Strong spotlights for efficient spotlighting their 
productions. Here is an example of the extent 
to which schools are equipping their auditor- 
iums with modern, efficient lighting. 

NEXT ISSUE — OCTOBER 
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z The World’s . 
* Leading Costumer 3 


now offers to costume your show at the 
@ same rental price as others charge for® 
ordinary costumes. 
* WHY NOT USE THE FINEST e 
COSTUMES AVAILABLE, THEY 
WILL COST YOU NO MORE! 
aa Write for free costume plots and our @ 
estimate. We have been costuming over 
75% of all Broadway plays for 50 years. Be 
@ sure your show is Brooks costumed. 2 


3 W. Gist St. N.Y. City 23, N.Y. 
* © 8 eemUhOOmUC OTCUC(Ch OCU COhlhCUY} 





PURDUE PLAYSHOP 


PRODUCES 15 FULL-LENGTH 
PLAYS EACH YEAR 
IN ITS TWO NEW THEATRES 





Theatre Courses — Degree Programs 





FOR INFORMATION 


WRITE: Ross D. Smith, Dir., Purdue Play- 
shep, Memorial Center, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana. 
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43 SOUTH EL MOLINO AVENUE + PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


THE MOST IMPORTANT STEP 
to a successful career 


= | Pasadena Playhouse 


FOUNDED 1917 


The College of Theatre Arts 
with a distinguished faculty of professional 
experience and proven ability in the de- 


velopment of new talent. 








e Casting and placement interviews 


e Certificate or college degree in Theatre Arts 


Write for catalog: Director of Admissions 
43 So. El Molino, Pasadena, California 


Accredited by Western College Association 


e Training for stage, motion pictures, television 


e Five producing theatres and a complete tele 
vision studio 


* e Seminars with successful professional actors, 
ve directors, producers 
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NEVER IN YOUR LIFE 
HAVE YOU MET A CHARACTER LIKE 


“OUR MISTER HOGAN” 


An engaging punchy ex-pug exercise and 
health-food zealot turned butler to end all butlers. 


Eloise A Jack 
and Hel- 
adores 
en Steele 
him; Nancy p id of 
hates him; oe ™ 
: Laughs in 
Sissy admires Three Acts — 


him. Only 

Terwilliger, of 

all the Digbees, 

comes to think 

of Mister Hogan as 

a Hazard one ought 

to be able to take 
out insurance against. 


4w., 4m., | 
Set, 4 Frags. 


Send for your 
copy today and 
you will present the 
funniest production 
of the year. Royalty 
$25.00. Books 90c. 








ELDRIDGE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
FRANKLIN, OHIO and DENVER, COLORADO 




















A Successful Produsta 


TAKES MORE THAN 
JUST ACTORS ON A STAGE 


Professional actors agree that a performance is best displayed 
when it is technically well supported. 


Our complete line of stage lighting, scenery and make-up supplies 
can help you present your production to its best advantage. In 
our catalogue, you'll find a wide variety of technica] equipment 
suited for all types of presentations. 





Equipment designed to make your next program... The H128 swivel caster is ideally suited for stage use. 
Its soft rubber tire and ball bearing construction make 


. it virtually noiseless even under heavy loads. Durable 
- a successful production. and precision made, it is useful for all types of rolling 


scenery. 
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HARD WORK FOR 
SALE 


By LINDA KIRBY 


HE dramatic program in the typical 
secondary school has been confined 
too long to the light comedy and 

the “teen-age” play. There are undoubt- 
edly a number of good reasons why the 
high school instructors have traditionally 
shied away from the area of serious 
drama: the feeling that the work is be- 
yond the capacities of the average young 
person, a sense of inadequacy on the 
part of the director that stems from tak- 
ing on this responsibility as just another 
extra-curricular activity, a consciousness 
that the physical facilities are limited in 
the face of difficult production problems, 
a recognition that as a rule there is a 
very stringent budget for production. 
With its recent production of Tennessee 
Williams’ The Glass Menagerie, South 
Eugene High School faced some of these 
problems and proved to its own satis- 
faction that good drama should be a 
regular part of the total presentation of 
the dramatics department of every high 
school. It is true that South Eugene 
possesses a_ well-trained, experienced 
drama instructor in Edward Ragozzino, 
whereas many other schools often must 
use either English teachers who have 
been drafted for this responsibility, or 
drama teachers with little practical ex- 
perience. Even such a handicap as this 
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Photo: Charles Aylworth 
Very careful application of liquid latex 
(as described in an earlier Dramatics issue) 
makes Gail Cockrell’s skin become that 
of an old woman for The Glass Men- 
agerie, Troupe 750, South Eugene, Oreg,., 
High School, Edward Ragozzino, Sponsor. 
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Photo: Charles Aylworth 


The Glass Menagerie, Troupe 750, South Eugene, Oreg., High School, 
Edward Ragozzino, Sponsor 





can be overcome with hard work and 
lots of imagination, however. 


While it is a fact that regardless of the 
size of the secondary school, there is 
almost a universal feeling of a lack of 
real talent for serious drama, this lack 
should not keep high schools from pre- 
senting good drama. Actually the char- 
acters in most good dramas are nearer 
to the normal teenager's personal experi- 
ence than are many of the characters in 
comedy. If a student possesses intelli- 
gence, sensitivity, and the capacity for 
hard work, with understanding direction 
he can handle even the most demanding 
of roles. Most adults would be surprised 
at the high school student's potential for 
appreciation and understanding of the 
aesthetic and the artistic when given 
ample opportunity and encouragement 
in these areas. 

Many good dramas call for rather ex- 
tensive production procedures which are 
beyond the available equipment in most 
high schools. This situation can be recti- 
fied with a minimum of expenditure by 
the use of perserverance and imagina- 
tion. While The Glass Menagerie calls 
for something like fifty-three light 
changes involving ten distinct lighting 
areas along with some additional special 
effects, with ingenuity and determined 
planning there can be a combining of 
some of the lighting areas, a more judi- 
cious use of available variety in lighting 
in order to produce the same total effect 
desired with much less actual equip- 
ment. Here again the difficulties are 
often more imagined than real. 


Money is always an important factor 
in the planning of the dramatics pro- 
gram in any school, but royalties on 
good serious drama cost no more than 
on poorly written plays and on comedies. 
Production costs need not be prohibi- 


tive, either. In its production of The 
Glass Menagerie, South Eugene High . 
developed a very artistic setting that 
combined effectiveness and inexpensive- 
ness. The set consisted of three plat- 
forms placed together so as to define the 
living room, the dining room, and the 
porch. Added to this was a hand rail 
on the porch, three flats to depict nearby 
buildings, and a scrim used periodically 
for effect. With artistic lighting and 
imaginative directing, this simple set 
proved to be more than ample as the 
background for the moving story which 
was to unfold on the stage. Costuming 
can be inexpensive if necessary pur- 
chases are made at used clothing stores 
and rummage sales. The full costume 
for Laura in The Glass Menagerie 
amounted to only two dollars, and the 
costuming for the other characters was 
comparable. With experimentation, hard 


(Continued on Page 31) 








Leon C. Miller, National Secretary, com- 
ments on The Glass Menagerie to director 
Edward Ragozzino at the performance 
given at the Oregon State Conference. 
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A Silver Anniversary 
Points to the Future 


By BURNET M. HOBGOOD 


ROM comparative anonymity with a 
handful of determined people 
twenty-five years ago—to an im- 

pressive national convention in New 
York City’s fabled Waldorf-Astoria. ... 
That summary indicates the degree of 
progress achieved by the American Edu- 
cational Theater Association as it pre- 
pares to observe its Silver Anniversary. 

The present position, prestige, and 
nature of AETA can best be observed 
from August 24 to 30 as the association 
and its three Divisions entertain up- 
wards of the thousand persons who may 
be expected to attend this convention. 
By way of prelude it can be said, how- 
ever, that the meeting will be one of 
the most important events of the 1961 
theater year. 

Those who attend the convention will 
not simply be joining in the observance 
- of an anniversary. They will be demon- 
strating again what the organization is 
and what it means to the non-commer- 
cial theater in America. 

AETA has become important and suc- 
cessful because it represents the profes- 
sion of the educational and amateur 
theater in our nation. The workers in 
non-commercial theater had reached a 
point a quarter-of-a-century-ago when 
the effectiveness of their future efforts 
depended greatly upon this field attain- 
ing professional status. What has been 
achieved toward that end has been sig- 
nificantly the contribution of AETA and 
its Divisions. 

It is for this reason that membership 
in the association, and participation in 
its various programs, is intended for all 
those who are seriously interested in the 
future of the non-commercial theater in 
the United States and Canada. Obvious- 
ly that includes the teachers, directors, 
: SE wenn managers, scholars, and tech- 
nicians who are employed either full- 
time or part-time in educational theater 
or amateur theater. But it also should 
be understood to include students who 
would like to enter this field, and the 
key supporters of non-commercial thea- 
ters. 

Dozens of examples may be cited to 
show the specific kind of contribution 
AETA has made to its field, most of them 
springing out of the work of the Projects. 
The Projects are formally organized re- 
search and liaison groups whose purpose 
is to enrich the store of materials on the 
theater, to add to our understanding of 
methods best suited to teaching and play 
production, and to represent the interests 
of an increasingly influential profession. 

For years directors and teachers had 
been asserting the importance of such 
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My Three Angels, Troupe 1682, Winslow, Ariz., High School, 





Andrew H. Rutter, Sponsor 





Europeans as Serlio, Appia, Antoine, and 
Saxe-Meiningen. But students and co- 
workers had to be satisfied with second- 
or third-hand reports on the vital work 
and discoveries of these men. Through 
its Rare Books Project, AETA stepped 
into the breach and has initiated publi- 
cation of new translations of these men’s 
books. Now all can study their ideas 
first-hand. 

The traditional fascination which thea- 
ter holds for the public has always led 
to the appearance of fine articles on 
theater art in a wide variety of publica- 
tions. No reader of periodicals, regard- 
less of how determined he might be, 
could keep up with it all. Through its 
Bibliography Project, AETA has begun 
publishing careful listings on theatrical 
publications in the United States over 
the last twenty-five years. 

High school students and university 
theaters began finding one thing in 
common during the past decade: there 
was very little reliable or specific in- 
formation available on the educational 
theater. The young student had diffi- 
culty making a choice of school in 
which to pursue theater study, and the 
college drama programs had no sound 
basis for a comparison of their ap- 
proaches and methods with work done 
elsewhere. The College Curriculum Pro- 
ject therefore compiled, and AETA pub- 
lished, the Directory of American Col- 
lege Theater, which presents detailed 
information on theater study in all ac- 
credited colleges and universities in the 


Many of the results of the AETA 
Projects’ work have appeared in that 
publication so valuable to the profes- 
sional in this field: the Educational 
Theater Journal. There is, for instance, 
an annual listing of plays most frequent- 
ly produced by educational theaters, 
prepared by the Production Lists Pro- 
ject. Out of this annual compilation and 
analysis has come the current plan for 
a manual of play selection, which will 


not only list frequently produced plays 
but will also give production notes on 
each one (500 plays are to be included). 

Now added to the program of the 
general association are the programs of 
the three organizations which are known 
as AETA Divisions. The oldest of these 
is the dynamic Children’s Theater Con- 
ference, which has exerted an often un- 
recognized impact on the nation’s devel- 
opment of talent and expressiveness in 
youth. Appropriately, the first three 
days of this summer’s convention are 
given to CTC’s own meetings. 

Following the CTC meetings in New 
York will be those of the Secondary 
School Theater Conference, whose focus 
is the high school dramatics program 
and the responsibilities of teachers, and 
the American Community Theater Asso- 
ciation, which seeks to improve and 
strengthen the work of civic and little 
theater groups. 

When it welcomed these new Divi- 


sions into its structure, AETA became | 


in fact the rightful spokesman for Amer- 
ican amateur theater. 

It should be clear that AETA does 
not compete with other theater organ- 
izations, nor does it duplicate the valu- 
able activities carried on by them in 
setting standards for student and group 
achievement, in the classroom or on the 
stage. The most cordial relations are 
maintained with companion organiza- 
tions, most of which have a voting seat 
on the AETA Board of Directors. AETA 
has even been instrumental in accord- 
ing long-overdue recognition to the work 
of its companion organizations, such as 
the National Thespian ange: 6 

Rather than stimulating division of 
purpose, AETA has become a a 
central organization for education an 
amateur theater in America. This is its 
achievement as it reaches its Silver Anni- 
versary. 

The challenge of its next quarter- 
century will be even more exciting and 
important. 
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A HISTORY OF AMERICAN MOTION PICTURES TO 1927 


THE END OF AN ERA 


By DELWIN B. DUSENBURY 


N 1927 Joseph P. Kennedy, then 

known as the President of a leading 

film company rather than as the father 
of the President of the United States, 
noted that the motion picture industry 
was “the fourth largest industry in this 
country” with an investment of a billion 
and a half dollars. In three decades 
motion pictures had moved from the 
primitive peepshow in a converted store 
and nickelodeon located in the less fash- 
ionable section of a city to luxurious 
“million dollar palaces.” As early as 1914 
Mitchell Mark, an enterprising showman, 
opened the Strand in New York, the first 
Broadway theater built expressly for 
movies, and inaugurated a new era in 
theater construction. With lavish interi- 
ors, rich carpeting, magnificent chande- 
liers, comfortable seats, costumed ushers, 
and a symphony orchestra or a gigantic 
organ, motion picture audiences could 
now enjoy their entertainment in com- 
fort. In 1928 alone some $162,000,000 
was spent on new theaters in the major 
business areas and outlying neighbor- 
hoods of urban centers as well as in 
numerous small towns throughout the 
country. Admission prices increased so 
that the movies were no longer “a poor 
man’s entertainment.” 

Production costs too had increased. In 
1915 Griffith’s film spectacle, Birth of a 
Nation, cost $100,000. Ten years later, 
Ben Hur, one of the great silent film 
spectacles, cost $6,000,000. The average 
five-reel picture in 1920 cost $40,000 to 
$80,000 as compared with budgets of 
$500 to $2,000 for the early efforts of the 
film pioneers. Production costs kept in- 
creasing despite the efforts of the group 
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The smoldering eyes and flaring nostrils of Rudolph Valentino 
(1895-1926) as he appeared in his last picture, The Son of 
the Sheik (1926) with the Hungarian actress, Vilma Banky 





of shrewd and resourceful men who had 
gained control of the new industry. 
Among the leaders were Adolph Zukor, 
a fur dealer who had invested in a penny 
arcade; Marcus Loew, a fur merchant; 
Lewis J. Selznick, a jewelry store owner; 
Carl Laemmle, who had come from 
Germany at the age of 17 and who after 
20 years of working in a Wisconsin 
clothing store, opened a nickelodeon in 
Chicago; William Fox, a cloth sponger 
on New York’s east side; the Schenck 
brothers — Joseph, a druggist, and Nicho- 
las, an amusement park owner; Jesse L. 
Lasky, a cornet player, booking agent, 
and producer; the Warner brothers from 
Pennsylvania; and Harry and Jack Cohn, 
office boys in an advertising agency be- 
fore founding Columbia Pictures in 1924. 
These men and others gained great pow- 
er in controlling all phases of the in- 
dustry. Along with building theaters, 








when the papers of incorporation were signed creating United Artists 


Corporation on April 1 


7, 1919. Left to right, in the foreground, are 


the founders, the ‘’Big Four of Hollywood,’’ D. W. Griffith, Mary Pick- 
ford, Charles Chaplin, and Douglas Fairbanks, Sr., with their attorneys. 
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they acquired enormous tracts of land 
around Hollywood for spacious studios, 
offices, scene shops, laboratories, and 
other production facilities. 

As a further means of controlling all 
phases of the industry, Paramount Pic- 
tures instituted a system of “block book- 
ing’ which made it mandatory for the 
exhibitor to rent a specific number of 
films within a definite time period. As 
a result, in 1917 First National was or- 
ganized .by 27 executives of established 
theater chains who proceeded to sign 
contracts with independent producers 
and avoid the commitments of “block 
booking.” Eventually First National es- 
tablished its own production studios 
while Paramount Pictures organized a 
theater circuit to exhibit films. The bat- 
tle of the film giants continued sporad- 
ically throughout the era of silent films 
and into the age of sound pictures. Mil- 
lions of dollars were at stake, and the 
doors were always open for enterprising 
newcomers. For example, in 1907 Louis 
B. Mayer, a young Russian, whose family 
had emigrated to St. John’s New Bruns- 
wick, and who in 1904 had been a helper 
in a Boston junk yard, rented a nickel- 
odeon in Haverhill, Massachusetts. By 
1914 he had established his own film 
exchange and the following year helped 
form the Metro Picture Corporation. He 
acquired the New England franchise to 
rent Birth of a Nation, which resulted 
in a half million dollar profit. While 
Mayer was primarily an exhibitor, he 
could not resist the production side of 
the industry. Along with the financial 
manipulations in the production, exhibi- 
tion, and a distribution of films, another 
major asset of the industry was also an 
item of barter — the “star.” Adolph 
Zukor of Paramount Pictures established 
the principle of literally buying “stars” 
by offering higher salaries to the leading 
actors of his competitors. Thus Mayer 
in establishing his production unit lured 
Anita Stewart, leading lady of the silent 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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DINNY AND THE WITCHES 
TALL STORY 


VISIT TO A SMALL PLANET 





THE MAN IN THE DOG SUIT | 
DEAR DELINQUENT 

CLOUD SEVEN 

INHERIT THE WIND 

THE CURIOUS SAVAGE 


THE TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST MOON 





| REMEMBER MAMA (High School Version) 
GRAMERCY GHOST 


MY SISTER EILEEN 


FINAL PERFORMANCE 
or THE CURTAIN FALLS 


THE PRIZE PLAY 


BEAUTY PARADE 
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Comedy by Ira Levin 


3 women 


Adapted from the novel by Mac Hyman 
34 men (several parts can be doubled) 
Unit set 


Books, acting edition with suggestions for 
simplified staging, $1.00 


Write for information as to availability. 


“A series of hilarious cartoons .. . its gift for uproarious lampooning 
is matched only by its genial good nature.” — Watts, N. Y. Post. 


The Story, as told by Watts, “is a classic one. 
Take a simple and lovable innocent, guile- 
less, gullible and without malice, and place 
him in juxtaposition to the pompous earnest- 
ness of military discipline and bureaucracy, 
and you have the springboard for mockery 
that can be both devastating and _ heart- 
warming. . . . For its central figure is a husky 
and good-natured hillbilly who finally gets 
into the Air Force despite his father’s pro- 
pensity for tearing up his draft papers. The 
devastation he creates among generals and 
sergeants, as well as among his fellow 
service men and, in particular, a military 
psychiatrist, is the subject of the dramatized 
cartoon . . . it is based on the determination 
of the hero and his pal to get transferred to 
the infantry. The first half deals with the 


desperate efforts of the Air Force to classify 
this highly unclassifiable mountain boy. The 
second half sends our hero off in an airplane 
manned by some weary flying officers, most 
of them suffering from hangovers. It is an 
enormously comic voyage, even though the 
plane does get lost and finds itself heading 
towards an atomic explosion in Yucca Flats. 
. . . What makes the success of NO TIME 
FOR SERGEANTS is that its central char- 
acter is so engaging and his adventures, 
whether exactly clear or not, are so con- 
sistently funny. There are very few moments 
when hilarious things arent taking place, 
and there is the additional factor that you 
find yourself always pulling for its endear- 
ing hero.” 
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One-Act Play 
Management 


By PAUL A. CARMACK 


HE principal ingredient in success- 

ful production of the one-act play 
is the proficiency of the play 
director. However, this article deals 
with details to be considered outside of 
play direction. First, it is not possible 
for one person to lay out the completed 
plan for play directing which can be 
used equally well by another person. 
It may be possible to give a plan which 
will be of some assistance to another 
director by carbon copy reproduction of 
plans. But the main ingredient of the 
director's “dramatic instinct” cannot be 
transmitted. It is personal. It is an 
ability to bring the script to life by an 
instinct to create a total pattern for this 
play as seen by this director. Another 
director will see this total pattern in his 
own way. This creation arises out of 
his own dramatic instinct. 

This article will then offer suggestions 
for management of details which are 
not play ‘lirections per se. 

SELECTION OF THE ONE-ACT PLAY 

Likely it is needless advice to stress 
the importance of selecting a good play. 
Even if the royalty for the play seems 
costly, it is not the place to economize. 
The large amount of time and effort 
which will go into the production of the 
one-act play calls for the best vehicle 
for the dramatic effort. To select some- 
thing less than the best play will color 
all later efforts. It will be similar to 
buying a poor automobile as a bargain 
and then try to make up for its indiffer- 
ent appearance by buying a variety of 
auto supply store accessories to give the 
impression of a fine car. 





The National Thespian Society can 
provide you with approved lists of one- 
act plays. Let us assume that you have 
selected the good play for your cast and 
start from there to get ready for a play 
festival production. 


TYPICAL PLAY FESTIVAL CONDITIONS 

Most festival stage managers expect 
to offer a few basic pieces of furniture 
and a “bare stage” setting. It is possible 
to create the illusion with a minimum of 
properties and decoration. If you have 
any unusual effects, bring them along, 
but don't expect favored treatment. Live 
within the conditions without complaint. 
Whether the play is presented before 
critics or not, a check list of things to 
be considered during the evaluation of 
the performance will help the director 
and the actors as well. 


A LIST OF SUGGESTIONS FOR A 
DRAMA CRITIQUE 


(Asterisk highlights important items) 


A. The Play Choice 

*1. The play must have literary, artistic 
and dramatic value. It must be 
a worthy presentation for all the audi- 
ence, including the critics. 
The play must have audience appeal. 
It must be suitable for the occasion. 
The players must like it. Are they 
“comfortable” in their roles? 
Does the play fit the limitations of 
this cast? 


B. Acting 
1. The pantomime must also tell the 
story by the use of eyes, head, and 
feet. Silence will convey its own 
eloquence. 
*2. Is the audience transported by the 
illusion created? Is it believable 
enough to accept effortlessly? 
. There must be unforced spontaneity. 
Has the teamwork achieved coopera- 
tive synchronization? 
Is there a fluency of dialogue and 
action which achieves smoothness? 
Does the production capture the 
author's mood? 
Is the treatment of emotion appro- 
priate? 
Does the motivation achieve proper 
reasons for each action? 
Does the actor seem to “think with” 
the audience? 


A PLP 


PPS PP PP 


10. The acting in this play was not: 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


*15. 


a. artificial b. stilted ee. affected 
d. overemotionalized e. superficial 
f. for “exhibition” purposes, or 
g. static 

The play’s characterization and _ in- 
terpretation achieved excellence be- 
cause the players: 

a. stayed in character b. made ac- 
curate portrayal c. established a con- 
vincing portrayal of the “characters” 
and d. projected the spirit of the 
play with a sympathetic understand- 
ing of the author's purpose’ e. con- 
veyed the purpose to the audience 
f. accomplished the plot and theme 


Tempo and Rhythm 


". e timing of cues and entrances 


are habitually proper. There is no 
distraction. 

b. The play mechanics have a pre- 
cision which is swift, exact, clear, 
but unobtrusive. 

c. Variety and contrast have balance 
and animation. 

d. The climax is clear and is satisfy- 
ing to the audience. 

e. The tempo is appropriate for each 
character and in turn for this play. 


The atmosphere of the total impact 

ef the performance pleases visually, 

orally, and creates satisfaetion of pur- 

pose. 

Voice and Diction 

a. Articulation and enunciation make 
for ease of reception by the audi- 
ence. The voice and diction must 
be appropriate for the characters 
portrayed. 

b. The projection coincides with the 
best of clarity. 

c. The utterances make intelligibili- 
ty effortless. 


*d. The actors have voice naturalness, 


and the character is brought off 
with ease. 

e. If dialect is required, it must be 
appropriate but not made an end 
in itself. 

*f. The phrasing and pauses of the 
lines must be carefully studied, 
planned, and practiced. 

g. Fluency is a must. 

The use of imagination marks the 

beginning of distinction (in any of 

the arts). 


C. Direction 
& 


In casting this play the director has 
carefully considered appropriateness 
(Continued on Page 28) 
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BEST OF BROADWAY 


RHINOCEROS 


By CHARLES JONES 


HERE is no doubt that Rhinoceros 

is a rather unusual name for a 

play, but allow me to observe 
that the play bearing this name by 
French-Romanian playwright Eugene 
Ionesco is one of the most unusual, most 
unconventional comedies to ever arrive 
on the Broadway scene. 

Rhinoceros opened in January at the 
Longacre Theater in New York with 
unanimous praise from all the Broadway 
critics, and from all indications it will 
be a leading contender for the coveted 
Drama Critics Circle Award for the best 
play of the year. 

Rhinoceros is full of wild antics and 
exaggerated situations bordering on the 
absurd, but it is also an intellectually 
stimulating production because play- 


wright Ionesco is boldly telling an alle- . 


gorical tale noting the effects of mass 
conformity, a menace to our modern 
society. The sharply delineated charac- 
ters personify various traits to be found 
in all of us as they show only too clearly 
the direction in which man is moving 
and the gradual shape he is taking. The 
shape is that of a big. stupid, ugly beast 
symbolized in the play by, as you have 
probably guessed, the rhinoceros. 

The only conventional aspect of form- 
al play structure to which Ionesco has 
adhered is to break up the production 
into the three acts. From the opening 
scene until the final curtain, he bangs 
away unrelentingly and obviously at the 
theme of man’s — degeneracy 
into a brutish animal state. Ionesco pro- 
vides causes and shows effects, but since 
he is not a philospher, he does not at- 
tempt to pose any solutions in his thesis. 

In his process of writing an end to 
the human race, Ionesco uses his char- 
acters who represent a cross section of 
small town citizenry to provide satirical 
commentaries by the dozens on the 
foibles of mankind and the inconsisten- 
cies of human behavior. 

The setting for Act I is a square in 
a small town on a quiet Sunday morn- 





Eli Wallach as a timid office clerk, Anne Jackson as his girl-friend, and Zero Mostel 
as a pompous egotist star in Eugene lonesco’s Rhinoceros currently playing at the 
Longacre Theater in New York. 
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ing, represented by a side-walk cafe and 
a grocery store. A logician wanders in 
and out of the set and at opportune 
times between the dialogue of others 
he interjects syllogisms and all sorts of 
illogical ae. “War is an_ irrational 
thing,” he boldly states at one point 
without explanation. Another time he 
reasons, “All cats die. Socrates died. 
So Socrates was a cat. Logic has just 
revealed this fact.” 

While the major characters, Berren- 
ger, a meek office clerk, and his friend 
John, a pompous, egotistical fat man, 
sit conversing at one of the cafe tables, 
they are startled to see a rhinoceros 
charging down the street. 

The characters or the audience are 
not aware that the ugly, bellowing rhino 
was once a member of the human race 
until Act II when a respected employee 
of a publishing firm turns into a rhi- 
noceros and chases his wife right up to 
the door of his office building. When 
the animal roars a couple of times, the 
wife recognizes it as her husband. She 
yells out the window, “If you want a 
divorce, youll be completely justified.” 


From this point on, literally everyone 
in the town is transformed into a rhi- 
noceros with the exception of Berrenger 
who insists on retaining his individuality, 
as the last man on earth. Berrenger 


- registers hope for humanity in the final 


moments of the play in a dismal pre- 
historic atmosphere dominated by 
sounds of snorting, roaring herds of rhi- 
noceroses stampeding up and down the 
streets. 

Many directors across the country who 
have staged Thorton Wilder's Skin of 
Our Teeth or Giraudoux’s Madwoman 
of Chaillot can look forward with great 
anticipation to producing Rhinoceros. 
It’s a hilarious play; it’s an intellectually 
exciting play; and, above all, it’s a 
marvelously playable play. 

If youre wondering if real, live rhi- 
noceroses appear in the play or actors in 
animal suits, the answer is no. 
actors reactions, the audience's imagi- 
nation, and some vivid, realistic sound 
effects take care of this problem nicely. 

Featured in the Broadway east of 
Rhinoceros are Eli Wallach, Zero Mostel, 
and Anne Jackson. 
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A SHORT COURSE IN 
CHILDREN’S THEATER 


HERE is probably no short cut to 
any of the arts or professions that 
will by-pass years of study and 
experience; there is probably no “Do-it- 
yourself” manual or “short course” which 
in itself is adequate. If there were such 
a guide possible, the new book, Chil- 
dren's Theatre* by Davis and Watkins, 
would certainly be it. Both authors, out 
of extensive training and wide experi- 
ence in Children’s Theater, have cut 
through much of the non-essential theo- 
rizing that often characterizes such a 
text and have presented a wealth of 
ecific material that should be invalu- 
able to any individual or group inter- 
ested in theater for children. 

Jed H. Davis, one of the co-authors, 
is director of Children’s Theater and 
Stage Lighting at the University of 
Kansas; he initiated the Children’s Thea- 
ter program at Macalester College, and 
until recently directed the Children’s 
Theater at Michigan State University. 
The other co-author, Mary Jane Larson 
Watkins, is assistant professor of drama 
at San Fernando Valley State College, 
where she teaches creative dramatics, 
children’s theater, and speech and dra- 
matic activities in the elementary school. 
The authors bring to the presentation 
in Children’s Theatre, in addition to 
extensive training and experience, the 
zest of youth which is a necessary con- 
comitant for any worker with children. 
The tone of the volume is set in the 


*Herper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New 
York 16, N.Y., 1960 





Greensleeves’ Magic, University of Kansas, Law- 
rence, Kansas, Jed H. Davis, Director 





preface in which the authors say: “En- 
thusiasm and dedication are obviously 
essential in children’s theater work, but 
we also advocate a high degree of schol- 
arship. Without knowledge of basic 
theories and practices our work is bound 
to be hollow — truly ‘full of sound and 
fury, signifying nothing.’” 

The authors further indicate their 
purpose in this book when they say: 
“Finally, we recognize that this book 
takes a stand for strongly directed thea- 
ter for children. We admit, furthermore, 
that the stand is controversial, but we 
hope the reader will find it justified and 
agree that it is the only way our stated 
purposes can be achieved.” 


Since the book follows a logical or- 
ganization and sequence, perhaps it is 
worthwhile to follow the plan of the 
book in this review. The first chapter, 
“The Century of the Child,” is a neat 
package of information dealing with the 
development of interest in and work 
with CT during the twentieth century. 
Since the obvious function of this work 
is a guide to work with CT, the reader 
appreciates the conciseness and lack of 
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unnecessary detail in this introductory 
chapter. 


The idea of the second chapter is re- 
flected and reiterated throughout the 
entire volume, “Children’s Theater is 
Good Theater.” The authors warn 
against any theater organization for 
children which is designed primarily for 
the benefit of the producers — an organ- 
ization which exploits the children. They 
say: “Our major purpose of plays for 
children must be to provide them with 
a true theater experience. . . . Unless we 
can guarantee these things, the children’s 
time would be better spent on the sand 
lot or around the house where actual 
dramatic experiences are more likely to 
occur.” 


The next chapter entitled “The Audi- 
ence and the Play” deals perceptively 
with such matters as types of appeal to 
various age levels, the importance of 
identification, and such expected pat- 
terns of response as humor, excitement, 
fear, boredom, embarrassment — and the 
elements in the production which have 
a tendency to elicit these responses. 
Among the many apt comments in this 
chapter, there are two particularly not- 
able ones: the first has to do with long 
expositionary passages, which inevitably 
contribute to boredom in the young 
audiences; the second has to do with 
“love scenes” which are likely to foment 
unfavorable audience reaction because 
of the embarrassment to the youngsters. 


“The Playwright at Work” is a valu- 
able portion of the book, whether or not 
the reader-producer has any intention 
of turning playwright because obliquely 
it indicates what should and should not 
be in a children’s play, and thus is an 
excellent aid in choice of script for pro- 
duction. Here the matter of theme im- 
plicit in the play rather than as an overt 
label is stressed. The matter of adequate 
protagonist and antagonist easily recog- 
nized as such is stressed as are matters 
of motivation of action, the importance 
of dialogue that furthers the plot, and 
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the important matter of length of a 
children’s play. 

While the chapter “The Director Pre- 
pares” should be an old familiar story 
to any director, one needs only to be a 
member of the audience at some of the 
so-called productions for children to 
know that the matters of this chapter 
cannot be too strongly or too frequently 
stressed. In addition to wise and care- 
fully planned choice of play, there is 
detailed material on methods of tryouts, 
and important stress on preblocking. It 
would seem to this reviewer that on this 
latter area there cannot be too much 
emphasis. The director must know be- 
fore he ever meets the cast for rehearsal 
what the plan of action is to be and 
why. In connection with the process of 
blocking a children’s play, two points 
stressed that should be gospel to any 
director are the following: “The direc- 
tor surely tempts fate if he allows more 
than four lines of dialogue to elapse 
without some kind of movement on 
stage;” the second vital direction has to 
do with frequent chase scenes which 
are always a delight to the child audi- 
ence. In connection with the matter of 
blocking, sample prompt book pages are 
given in the Appendices. While there 
are various methods of indicating block- 
ing the important thing is that the direc- 
tor come to grips with his plans ahead 
of rehearsal time, taking into considera- 
tion basic principles; otherwise, he can 
expect chaos in rehearsal and lack of 
emphasis and rhythm in production. 
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Closely allied with the matter of direc- 
tor’s preparation is the chapter called 
“The Director and Actors Work To- 
gether.” While the individual director 
may see fit to vary in the amount of 
time devoted to the various phases of 
the play, here again, it is important that 
he come to grips with this matter in the 
preplanning stage and make a rehearsal 
schedule which should be in the hands 
of every cast member. A good sample 
rehearsal schedule is included in this 
chapter. It is good to see that the auth- 
ors say in vehement tones where the 
director belongs during production of 
the play --- in the audience, where he 
can criticize intelligently the work of 
actors and crew and where he can ob- 
serve audience response. If the director 
has done his work well, he should be a 
nuisance backstage at the time of pro- 
duction! 

Chapters VII and VIII called respec- 
tively “The Production is Designed” and 
“The Production is Mounted” have to 
do with the functions of the scene de- 
signer-technical direction and are con- 
cerned with the visual elements of the 
production. The authors indicate clearly 
the three important functions of this 
element of the production: to “help the 
children understand where, when, and 
under what circumstances the action is 
taking place; to help the actors tell the 
story; to arouse ideas and emotions rele- 
vant to the themes being expressed by 
the playwright.” These chapters include 
an abundance of information concern- 


ing types of sets, materials available and 
useful, and very specific information 
about the use of these materials, even 
to the point of giving directions for the 
making of frequently needed props and 
makeup devices. 

“Children’s Theater is a Business” and 
“Children’s Theater on Tour” contain 
fine material for handling the important 
business phases of the children’s play 
productions. “Children’s Theater is a 
Profession” rightly presents the import- 
ance of Children’s Theater as a reput- 
able phase of our intellectual life com- 
parable with adult theater and depre- 
cates it as a fumbling sort of inept hier 
of groups looking for something to do 
with too much leisure time. 

No review of this book should omit 
the fine “Tabulation of Plays for Chil- 
dren.”. The authors make no claim that 
these 150 plays are an exclusive list of 
suitable plays for children, and they 
stress that no such list takes the place 
of the individual director's own exten- 
sive reading of play scripts; however, 
the list is a good one, and the annota- 
tions including “special requirements” 
for each play listed are exceedingly 
valuable. 

In a review of this sort, it is impossible 
to do justice to a book as thoroughly 
packed with information as this pg te 
it is hoped that the many Thespian 
groups that are adopting CT as one of 
their functions will acquaint themselves 
—_ this most excellent aid to their 
work. 
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THE EGG AND | 
Broken Arrow, Okla., High School 


W/ HEN it is play hunting time in 

the classroom, it is refreshing to 
encounter a clean, wholesome bit of 
entertainment. The Egg and I is all of 
this and more too because it is an ap- 
pealing comedy whose keynote is the 
human touch plus a keen character 
challenge. 


The sparkling plot centers around Don 
Macdonald and his family who must 
solve their many personal problems, 
such as locating money enough to keep 
their small, run-down chicken farm from 
going down hill, preventing the roof 
from leaking all over the many guests, 
and entertaining lovers —old and new. 


The simple interior of Betty Macdon- 
ald’s kitchen makes staging The Egg 
and I a pleasure. It is a livable kitchen 
with rough walls and plain furniture. 
The most important item in the kitchen 
is the old-fashioned stove with an oven 
large enough to put one’s feet in (if 
feet are wet). 

Casting problems are challenging yet 
easily managed so long as there is a 
dynamic Betty who can laugh or cry as 


the occasion demands, an even temp- 
ered Don, and two delightful teenage 
girls with contrasting personalities. 

Costuming does not present special 
problems in this play because current 
styles, in keeping with the season, are ac- 
ceptable. The seasonal changes through- 
out are made apparent through the pic- 
ture window that is used in the kitchen. 

The Egg and I is a comedy with a 
heart and with unusual accents, such as 
live baby chickens (with strong voices ) 
and a much alive pullet. 

Yes, this play has a personality all its 
own, generously sprinkled with sur- 
prises. A few of the surprises are 
focused on a strange Indian chief, one 
blanket, an umbrella which seems to be 
used to conceal lovers, and an old girl- 
friend from yesterday's page who 
marches and sings all over the farm. 

We had fun staging this show with 
its effortless humor, down-to-earth char- 
acters, quaint situations, and haunting 
breath of spring which flowed from 
scene to scene. We recommend this 
play because we found it to be a theater 
treat for audience, students, and direc- 
tor. Marie Hicks 

Sponsor, Troupe 422 
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MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 
T. L. Handy High School, Bay City, Mich. 


"T HERE are two parallel plots in 

Much Ado: Claudio and Hero, the 
romantic type of love affair, and Beatrice 
and Benedick, the tempestuous love af- 
fair. The story of the play follows these 
two love affairs and how they intertwine 
and separate happily at the end. 

The conflict between the two leads 
in Much Ado about Nothing is similar 
to that in Taming of the Shrew. The 
latter had been a successful play for our 
school and students, so our choice was 
influenced by this previous success. We 
decided early in our planning to do this 
play with touches of elegance. Stylized 
Elizabethan was the period for the cos- 
tuming chosen. This meant ruffs at the 
neck and at the wrists in costuming; 
the dresses had bustlerolls and low- 
waisted tops with pointed fronts at the 
waists; the men’s tunics were ornate, 
short and pointed at the waists. The 
main departure in costuming for the 
men was the elimination of the short 
breeches. 

The staging had touches of this 
planned elegance that we were striving 
for. The set itself was a unit set with 
minor changes made in view of the audi- 
ence to indicate the change in location. 
The main feature of this set was a series 
of arches across the back which served 
as the focal point for the garden, street, 
church, and graveyard scenes with quick 
changes of props. The colors used in 
staging the play were gold with touches 
of red and saffron green with white the 
predominate shade. These colors were 
repeated in the costumes much or slight- 
ly depending on the character. The 








Much Ado About Nothing, Troupe 143, T.L. Handy High School, Bay City, Mich., 
Clarence R. Murphy, Sponsor; Ernest J. Mauer, Designer 
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overall effect was stunning and a visual 
delight. In adapting the play for pro- 
duction, the director continued policies 
proved in previous productions. Archaic 
or obsolete words and phrases were re- 
placed with words and phrases with 
equal number of syllables which would 
be more easily understood and still not 
harm the meter of the line. 

The production was played from be- 
ginning to end without closing the cur- 
tain, moving from scene to scene with 
not a pause or wait for the audience. 
The action of the play flowed well, and 
this was due to the elever stage design 
worked out by our designer, Ernest 
Mauer, a member of the art faculty. He 
and his students also made all of the 
hats and props. 

Much Ado about Nothing was our 
sixth annual production of a play by 
Shakespeare. It was our most elegant, 
most subtly funny, smoothest running 
production of these to date. 

CLARENCE R. MurRPHY 
Sponsor, Troupe 143 


THE THIRTEENTH CHAIR 
Iron Mountain, Mich., Sr. H.S. 
‘THE choice of Bayard Veiller’s The 
Thirteenth Chair was indeed a wise 
one for Troupe 174. Never before, in 
our experience, has a play afforded ac- 
ters, stage crews, and director such a 
splendid opportunity for individual ex- 
pression. Our organization had been 
diligently seeking a play with three fac- 
tors in mind: (1) an evenly balanced 
cast, (2) a murder mystery, (3) a 
novelty angle. The Thirteenth Chair 
met all of these requirements plus pro- 
viding first class entertainment for our 
audiences. 
The story involves a seance medium 
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of Irish descent whose daughter Helen 
is engaged to wealthy Will Crosby. Un- 
usual circumstances arise to create a 
sequence of events, including a murder 
which holds the audience in suspense 
throughout. With a play of this caliber 
much depended upon the realism shown 
by the Thespians as they interpreted 
their roles. A constant challenge was 
evident in the dramatization of Irish 
Madame LaGrange and the police in- 
spector, Tim Donahue. 

Technically the play had several new 
obstacles for our group. However, the 
stage crew successfully solved these 
after several experiments. One stage 
hand remained suspended on a catwa 
above the ceiling of the set poised to 
drop the murder knife for the entire 
third act. The knife drew a gasp of 
surprise from every audience. Invisible 
wire was used here, as well as for the 
mysteriously hovering table, maneuvered 
by Madame LaGrange. 

Unusual lighting, a flapping shade, 
eerie voices emanating from strange 
places kept the audience in an almost 
continuous state of suspense. 

This adult mystery proved to be one 


of the most gratifying experiences our 
dramatic group has ever encountered. 
The costuming, dialect study, the oppor- 
tunity for expression and interpretation 
provided a challenge met by all. 
WARREN WEBER 
Sponsor, Troupe 174 
ONDINE 
Central High School, Duluth, Minn. 
i= time takes its toll, Jean Girau- 
doux may well rank with Shaw in 
greatness among this century's drama- 
tists. Ondine is a delightfully beautiful 
romantic fantasy, based on the legendary 
story of the water nymph and the 
knight, who fall in love and are tragic- 
ally separated because they belong to 
different worlds, the irreconcilable 
human world and the world of nature. 
Ondine can be enjoyed simply as a ro- 
mance, but the play also moves on other 
levels that stimulates the mind with its 
philosophy, presented through sound, 
movement and color. 

Ondine must focus on the two roles 
of Hans and Ondine, the knight and 
the water sprite. Ondine must have 
sparkle, beauty, sprightliness, and grace 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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EXTRAORDINARY 


By JOHN SHANE 


HAT elements in a dramatic 
production does an audience 
best respond to? This question 
has puzzled every playwright from the 
ancient Greeks to our contemporaries. 
Many feel in order to draw the average 
crowd the substance of a production has 
to be of the same realm, intellectual 
thought; or lack of it, humor and dra- 
matic staging as the man on the street 
is acquainted with. 

Oftentimes though, there emerges 
from the ranks of authors what we might 
call “a radical.” His staging techniques, 
his script, his characters are a contra- 
diction to what the average playwright 
produces. Thorton Wilder's The Skin 
of Our Teeth genuinely supports the 
contention of some radicals who feel 
that the curious fact about the theater 
is that the greatest successes are usually 
those plays that desert the currently pop- 
ular patterns and bring true novelty to 
the stage. 

The skits presented at women’s clubs 
and the assemblies presented before a 
student body frequently find themselves 
in the rut of conformity. 

However, the 1960 graduating class of 
Lawton Senior High School in Lawton, 
Oklahoma, realizing their lack of talent 
in singing and piano concerts, planned 
their class assembly with the same fear 
that Mr. Wilder must have had the 
evening that The Skin of Our Teeth 
opened. They turned to the unusual, 
individualistic form of society, the Bo- 
hemian, the beatnik, for their material. 








Scene from the Senior Assembly, Lawton, Okla., High School 





With originality, freshness, and versa- 
tility, they used a radical stage tech- 
nique and story. 

As far as staging went, the seniors 
decided that their sets would be as 
simple as possible. After a few trials 
they decided that a bare stage, with all 
the curtains flown and the bare brick 
wall for a backdrop would be their only 
set. The complete absence of curtains 
on this assembly also helped to create 
another radical effect. In any produc- 
tion the barrier between the actor and 
his audience is the curtain; and with 
the curtains gone this group had suc- 
ceeded in bringing the audience closer 
to the performers and making them feel 
more a part of the assembly. 

The accomplishment of this feat was 
brought about by putting blue and green 
gelatins over all of the house lights. The 
change from the usual white house lights 
to the blues and greens carried the de- 
sired effect beautifully. Another differ- 
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Another scene from the Senior Assembly at Lawton, Oklahoma, 
High School. 


ent idea used was the placement of the 
light battens. Since there were no cur- 
tains to hide any of the battens, it was 
decided that the battens would be sus- 
pended at all different levels starting at 
about eight feet above the stage and 
working upward. The odd placement of 
the lights gave extraordinary effects on 
the stage — always using dim blues and 
greens and occasionally reds. The spots 
and floods produced color “patterns” on 
the floor so that a performer walking 
across the stage would walk through 
about five different color patterns. 
These staging effects coupled with 
some very unusual numbers (a beatnik 
dance and several bizarre song num- 
bers) and some unusual entrances ( pro- 
gram started with a Volkswagen roaring 
onto stage from a big sliding door at 
the back of the stage) succeeded in pro- 
ducing the effect of a totally unconven- 
tional and a totally abana assembly. 





BROADWAY LINE-UP 


ADVISE AND CONSENT (Royale), drama, 
Ed Begley, Richard Kiley, Chester Morris. 

BEST MAN (Morosco), comedy-drama, 
Melvyn Douglas, Lee Tracy. 

BYE, BYE, BIRDIE (Shubert), musical com- 
edy, Chita Rivera, Dick Van Dyke. 

CAMELOT (Majestic), musical comedy, 
Richard Burton, Julie Andrews. 

O RE MI (St. James), musical comedy, 

Phil Silvers. 

EVENING WITH MIKE NICHOLS AND 
ELAINE MAY (Golden), revue. 

FIORELLO (Broadhurst), musical comedy, 
Tom Bosley, Pat Stanley. 

MIRACLE WORKER (Playhouse), drama, 
Suzanne Pleschette, Patty Duke. 

MUSIC MAN (Broadway), musical comedy. 

MY FAIR LADY (Hellinger), musical com- 
edy, Michael Allinson, Margot Moser. 

RHINOCEROS (Longacre), comedy drama, 
Eli Wallach, Zero Mostel. 

SHOW GIRL (O'Neill), revue, Carol Chan- 


ning. 

SOUND OF MUSIC (Lunt-Fontanne), mv- 
sical drama, Mary Martin. 

TENDERLOIN (46th St.), musical comedy, 
Maurice Evans. 

UNSINKABLE MOLLY BROWN (Winter 
Garden), musical comedy. 
ae (Alvin), musical comedy, Lucille 
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VASSAR, MICHIGAN Troupe 1303 


On January 12, 1960, Troupe 1808 of The 
National Thespian Society was formally estab- 
lished at Vassar High School. The installation 
of officers and members was initiated by the 
local troupe. The stage was beautifully decor- 
ated with the Thespian colors, insignia, and 
flowers. 

During the year we were responsible for the 
stage, setting up for assemblies, programs, etc. 
We worked closely with the Dramatics Class, 
helping them in many of their activities. The 
members produced the Children’s play, Many 
Moons, which was held on May 4. 

We are eagerly waiting for our fall activities 
and hope to make our troupe a more active one 
throughout the year. — Mardean Gray, Secre- 
tury 


MANY, LOUISIANA Troupe 631 


Charter Troupe 631 was established at Many 
High School, November 7, 1960. The induc- 
tion and initiation ceremony was held at a 
charter member’s home. Dr. Edna West, di- 
rector of dramatics at Northwestern State Col- 
lege, Natchitoches, Louisiana, accompanied by 
three Alpha Psi Omega drama majors, con- 
ducted the initiation ceremony. Our group is 
most enthusiastic about presenting a number of 
special Christmas plays. 

The troupe will go on a field trip to see a 
non-professional production of The Crucible by 
Arthur Miller. The entire student body is in- 
terested in the progress of this new organiza- 
tion.—Nonie Lucius, Vice-President 


CODY, WYOMING Troupe 4 


National Thespian Troup 4 of Cody, Wyo- 
ming, has presented another very successful 
fairy tale, Rumpelstiltskin. 

Last year we started the tradition of stag- 
ing a Children’s Theater at least once a year 
by giving the play, Cinderella. Elmer, the 
elephant, portrayed by two members of our 
troupe, proved to be a very popular mascot 
for both plays. 

Rumpelstiltskin had a two-fold purpose: one 
was to please the young audience; the other 
to purchase a scrim curtain, which added very 
much to the effect of the play. 

We have found that this Children’s Theater 
also draws a large audience of appreciative 
adults. The participants in our Children’s Lit- 
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Pirates of Penzance, Troupe 2020, John Rennie High School, Pointe Claire, Que., Canada, 





tle Theater have also derived great pleasure 
in putting on these plays.—Loretta Schmucker, 
Secretary 


LIBERTY, MISSOURI Troupe 1663 

Many schools in the state of Missouri are 
members of the National Thespian Society. 
We at Liberty High School are happy to join 
our fellow Missourians and all other member 
schools as proud possessors of a National 
Thespian charter. We have eleven charter 
members, each of whom has met all require- 
ments, making him eligible to be a Thespian. 
In a special student assembly December 21, 
1960, Troupe 1663 was installed and the mem- 
bers and officers initiated. Taking the Thes- 
pian Oath of Membership the five officers and 
six inembers pledged themselves to the in- 
creased excellence of the dramatic arts in Lib- 
erty High School. We will strive toward this 


goal by our future dramatic productions, 
speech contests, and by projects taken up by 
our troupe. We plan to organize an active 
drama club whose members will be Thespian 
Neophytes. 

It is our desire to excel in dramatics so that 
our troupe may be looked upon by the com- 
munity with pride.——Donald Karlstrom, Scribe 


WINSLOW, ARIZONA Troupe 1682 


Ever try to present a senior play when you 
didn’t even have a school? Well, that’s just 
exactly what the seniors of WHS, Troupe 
1682, did this year. Shortly before classes 
were scheduled to open in September, a fire 
swept Winslow High, destroying most of the 
building. Emergency arrangements were made 
and the high school students were shifted in- 
to the junior high building to observe the 
first part of a double session—7:00 a.m. to 
noon. 

What was to become of our program of 
plays? Fortunately, we have an optimistic and 
enthusiastic Thespian sponsor and director of 
plays, Andrew Rutter. Under his direction, we 
selected My Three Angels by Sam and Bella 
Spewack and scheduled it for November 18. 
Though the auditorium and stage had not 
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1961 — REGIONAL CONFERENCES — 1962 


NEW YORK 
(Western) 


» 62.6 6&2 @ 


NEW YORK ...... 
(Hudson Valley) 


NEW YORK ...... 
(Long Island) 


OHIO 
(Northeastern) 


OHIO 


Drama Festival, State University of N.Y. Agri- 
cultural and Tech. Institute, Alfred, New York, 
Kathleen Wright, Program Chairman; Robert Tim- 
erson, Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 
1286, Trumansburg High School, May 3-7. 
Horace Greeley High School, Chappaqua, John 
Sweet, Sponsor, Troupe 1224, Program Chair- 
man, May 12. 


Simpson High School, Huntington, Clint Marantz, 
Sponsor, Troupe 603, Program Chairman; Charles 
L. Jones, Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 
861, Port Jefferson High School, May 13. 


Harding High School, Warren, Ohio, Kathleen 
Kelly, Sponsor, Troupe 1249, Program Chairman; 
Florence E. Hill, Regional Director and Sponsor, 
Troupe 66, Lehman High School, Canton, Oc- 
tober 21. 


North College Hill High School, Cincinnati, Mr. 
Ronald Longstreth, Sponsor, Troupe 269, Program 
Chairman; Florence E. Hill, State Director and 
Sponsor, Troupe 66, Lehman High School, Canton, 
December 2. 

University of Portland, Portland, Wes Tolliver, 
Sponsor, Troupe 1634, Union High School, Beav- 
erton, Conference Chairman; Melba Day Sparks, 
State Director and Sponsor, Troupe 1782, Madison 
High School, Portland, January 26, 27. 





January Thaw, Troupe 613, Normal, IIl., Community High School, 


Colene Hoose, Sponsor 








been destroyed (they were in a_ separate 
wing), the stage curtains and auditorium 
drapes had to be sent away to be cleaned of 
the layers of smoke and dust that coated 
them. Thinking that they would surely be re- 
turned by November, we optimistically went 
into rehearsals. But the final day was fast ap- 
proaching and still no curtains had arrived. 
The play was rescheduled for December 6— 
still no curtains! 

Finally we decided to make use of the fa- 
cilities offered by one of our local grammer 
schools and moved flats, furniture, and paint 
to its auditorium. Eventually, despite all these 
setbacks, My Three Angels was presented the 
night of December 6 and was very well re- 
ceived. 

Beautiful period costumes enhanced this al- 
ready fine story of the Ducotel family and 
three convicts. Their humorous efforts to 
solve the family’s problems lend some excel- 
lent scenes to the play and make it thoroughly 
entertaining. May we highly recommend My 
Three Angels to other troupes as a possibility 
on their next schedule of programs.—Charity 
Davis, Scribe 


SUNNYSIDE, WASH. Troupe 492 


The senior Thespians of Sunnyside High 
To Troupe 492 must at last say good-bye; 
We leave behind fond memories 

Of our worthy club’s activities. 


The play’s the thing, so Shakespeare said, 

And our season of plays really knocked ‘em dead; 
Brother Goose, our fall play, everyone will agree 
Grossed more cash than any in our history. 


In the spring of the year we broke precedent, 
And three one-act plays we did present; 

Seeds of Suspicion, a deep mystery, 

And Opening Night, a gay comedy. 


But Bue Beads was loaded with sentiment, 
So we sent it to a play-actors’ tournament; 
The players went forth — they had lots of fun, 
And Blue Beads was voted number one. 


In May at the Thespian Banquet we met, 
The year’s final meeting—to the seniors’ regret; 
Thus the senior members bade tearful adieu 
To Thespian Troupe Four-Ninety-Two. 


— Dann Johnson, A Thespian’s Farewell 


VICTORIA, BRITISH COL. Troupe 560 


All dramatic and musical effcrts in the first 
term at Victoria High School were devoted 
to the production of the operetta, The Song 
of Norway, under the direction of our Troupe 
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All My Sons, Troupe 1520, Earl Warren Sr. High 





School, Downey, 


Calif., Richard Miles, Sponsor 
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Sponsor, Mr. T. Mayne. Every member of 
Troupe 560 was actively engaged in some 
aspect of this large endeavor. The leading 
aie were sung by Thespian members, while 
others took part in minor roles, the chorus, 
folk-dancing, and back-stage work. This pro- 
duction was the most successful in both quality 
and size of audience ever staged at our school. 

The preparation of Alexander Proposes, our 
entry in the School Drama Festival, occupied 
the second term. Thespians again took the 
leading roles. 

Four skits were prepared by the Calamity 
Players to advertise school events. The execu- 
tive and many members of this group are 
Thespians. 

The induction of eleven new members to 
Troupe 560 concluded a very successful year.— 
Jane Gilliland, Secretary 





PLAYS 
(Continued from Page 23) 


in contrast with the glamor of the tragic 
human hero, Hans, who is vaguely aware 
of beauty, joy, and ecstacy which in turn 
ruin him. The supporting roles offer an 
exciting variety from the simple fisher- 
man Auguste to the worldly Lord Cham- 
berlain. I have never worked with a 
show where there was more enthusiasm 
concerning every area of production. 
The recorded music for Ondine by 
Virgil Thomson may be purchased along 
with the vocal scores. These are highly 
recommended as they compliment the 
varying moods and transitions of the 


play. 

Although the time is in the Middle 
Ages and our costumes were in the real- 
istic period, they were stylized, fantastic, 
and colorful. Our costumes were rented, 
and I am glad to say they surpassed our 
expectation. 

Although Ondine is a three-set play, 
the problems are not beyond imagina- 
tion, some compromise, and lots of hard 
work. Our stage is very small and has 
no room off stage. The first act fisher- 
man's cottage was a simplified realistic 
screen setting. Plastic units were not 
used as the window, door, and fireplace 
had to be practical. The entire upstage 
wall was scrim through which the three 
Ondines appeared. This set was easy 
to:strike as only three stage braces and 
six loose pin iia were used. The 
second and third acts were done simply 
and quite effectively with levels and 
steps and ramps. Changes were made 
by revolving the two scenes painted on 
either side of flats with twelve inch 
thickness. 

Ondine broke all attendance records 
at our school, and although this show 
creates difficulties in production, it is 
worthy of the time and effort. We would 
be happy to correspond with any school 
that is planning a production of Ondine 
and experiences any difficulty with the 
special effects, lighting, or sound. 

~. Date M. Baum 
Sponsor, Troupe 506 





PUBLISHERS 


Ondine, The Thirteenth Chair, Samuel French, 
New York City 


The Egg and I, Dramatic Publishing Co., 
Chicago, Illinois 








B‘way & TV Stars Wear 


MANHATTAN COSTUMES 


e We costume many N. Y. stage and TV productions and have 
supplied the N. Y. CITY OPERA CO.; SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL; 
spectacular REVUES; ICE and AQUA SHOWS and many similar 
entertainments. 


e These same fresh and attractive PROFESSIONAL COSTUMES are 
available at moderate rental rates for little theatres, schools, 
churches, groups etc. 


e Thousands of costumes of all periods for plays, operettas and 
musical comedies comprise our collection of outstanding ward- 
robe. 


e Our workrooms are continually making entire new costume pro- 
ductions available for amateur use. 


e All costumes are cleaned, altered and styled under the super- 
vision of our own professional designer. 


e WRITE, GIVING REQUIREMENTS AND PERFORMANCE DATES, 
FOR COMPLETE COSTUME PLOTS AND ESTIMATE AT NO OBLI- 
GATION. | 


Member of National Costumers Association 
& 


Brochure upon request. 


MANHATTAN COSTUME CO., INC. 


549 West 52nd St. N. Y. 19 Circle 7-2396 
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We Carry a Complete Line of Cauipment— 
Our Stock on Hand Includes: 







° SPOTLIGHTS e LENSES e PLUGS and CONNECTORS 
e FOOTLIGHTS e LAMPS 
° CABLE 
© GELATINE—All Colors 
¢ DIMMERS © PLASTIC GELATINE— 
© DIMMER BOARDS 85¢/sht. e MIRROR BALLS 
F-10 OPTO 


The Most Powerful 
and Versatile 
Follow Spotlight 





on the Market E-6Y L-10Y SCOOP 
ELLIPSOIDAL Floodlight — for Use 
SsPOT— with Color or White 


Beam Can Be Shaped 
to Desired Size — 
All Sizes Available 


% We will not be underbid on rentals or sales of equipment 
% SAVE MONEY — Buy Direct from the Manufacturer 


For Specific Information Write for Free Catalog 


HARRY LITTLE STAGE LIGHTING CO. 


10501-03 Hines Bivd. P. O. Box 13211 DALLAS 20, TEXAS FL 2-1659 
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PLAY MANAGEMENT 
(Continued from Page 18) 


in: a. physique b. voice, and 
c. temperament. 

Stage business is well directed. 

The mechanics are carefully con- 
trolled. 

The clash of opposing forces establish 
credibility of the plot. 

The placing or stage grouping uses 
the stage to best advantage. 

The ensemble acting is preplanned 
for maximum effect. 

The pictorial value of each scene 
gives the feeling of a series of “pic- 
tures.” 

Balance and proportion does not seem 
violated. 

Emphasis is achieved by proper con- 
trast and colorful portrayal. 


10. There is no prompting at any time. 
D. Staging 
1. Make-up and costumes are authentic. 
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a. They must be convincing and ac- 
curate historically. 

b. They appropriately create the il- 
lusion. 

The stagecraft is an integrated pat- 

tern. 

a. The general arrangement of set- 
ting, properties, lighting (where 
choices are possible) oe care- 
ful planning. 

Scenery 

a. Must reflect skillful use of limited 
amounts of scenery by directed 
suggestivity. 

b. Avoid excessive displays of scen- 
ery. 

c. The scenery contributes to the 
mood and action of the play. 

d. Mechanical control of scenery 
must be insured against failures. 

e. The creative ability displayed in 
the scenic style adds to the total 
effect. 

Lighting 

a. The use of light in the play helps 
set and accompany the mood. 

b. Correct visibility is maintained for 
all of the audience members. 

c. The use of trick effects does not 
distract by drawing attention to 
the trickiness itself. 


5. Make-up 


a. The make-up suits the style of 
this play. 

b. It is adjusted to this lighting. 

c. It suits the characters. 


6. The Costumes 


_ 
- 


a. The costumes should be historic- 
ally accurate. 

b. Taste should attend the selections. 

c. The costumes must not impede 
action. 

d. The costumes must be well made. 

e. They are in harmony with this 
play. 

Properties 

a. The properties are consistent with 
the period of the play. 


b. They can be used effectively by 
the actors. They must be kept in 
usable condition mechanically. 

c. They must be in the right place 
at the right time. 


This check list has features which 
must not be taken for granted, as though 
everyone connected with the play knows 
them and automatically accomplishes 
them correctly. It is a good reminder 
list which, when checked, can avoid 
embarrassing lapses of memory and 
oversight. It will prevent over concen- 
tration on some features of direction 
and production to the exclusion or detri- 
ment of other elements which deserve 
more attention and stress. 


A FIVE POINT EVALUATOR’S 
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CRITIQUE LIST 


. Characterization and Interpretation 


a. The performers stayed in charac- 
ter throughout the play. 

b. There was accuracy and convinc- 
ingness of the characterization. 


Tempo 

a. There was a smoothness, a variety, 
proper contrast and appropriate- 
ness with which the play moves, 

Direction 

a. The effectiveness of the director's 
influence over mechanics, stage 
business, balance and proportion, 
emphasis, placing, grouping, and 
movement of the A sete. on the 
stage. 


. Voice and Diction 


a. There was clarity and intelligibil- 
ity by the performers. 


Make-up and Costumes 

a. While no extra credit will be al- 
lowed for unusual or elaborate 
costuming or make-up, these fac- 
tors must be reasonably convinc- 
ing and appropriate for the cre- 
ation of the illusion. 
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END OF ERA 


(Continued from Page 15) 


screen, away from Vitagraph. She had 
been earning $1,000 per week plus 10% 
of the net profits totalling approximately 
$100,000 per year. Mayer offered her 
$2,000 per week and 124%2% of the 
profits. On December 29, 1918, through 
Fi irst National Mayer's first picture, Vir- 
tuous Wives, starring Miss Stewart, 
opened on Broadway. 

In the meantime at the lavish Culver 
City studios, originally the home of Tri- 
angle Pictures, the first ambitious at- 
tempt incidentally to merge outstanding 
film makers (Mack Sennett, D.W. Grif- 
fith, and Thomas Ince), another new 
company was beginning operations under 
the leadership of a dynamic ex-glove 
salesman, Samuel Goldfish. Even though 
he had been one of the original founders 
of Famous Players, he had been ousted 
from the newly-organized Famous Play- 
ers-Lasky and had joined with Edgar 
and Arch Selwyn, prominent theater pro- 
ducers, to form Goldwyn Pictures Corp- 
oration. Furthermore he legally replaced 
his piscine surname and became Samuel 
Goldwyn. As the judge pointed out at 
the time, “A self-made man may prefer a 
self-made name.” 

Goldwyn then hired an advertising 
agency to develop a symbol or trade- 
mark for the new company. Assigned 
to prepare the symbol, Howard Dietz, 
who later became a writer of Broadway 
musical comedies, and who was then a 
rising young copy writer and a recent 
Columbia University graduate, selected 
the mascot of his alma mater for the 
purpose. Leo the Lion plus the Latin 
phrase concocted by Dietz, “Ars Gratia 
Artis,” which freely translated means, 
“Art is beholden to the artist,” became 
the symbol of Goldwyn Pictures. 

In 1924 Loew, who had acquired 
Metro Pictures from Mayer four years 
earlier, continued to expand by gaining 
control of Goldwyn Pictures. Meanwhile 
Mayer, now a successful producer, had 
obtained the capable aid of a young man 
named Irving Thalberg, who had served 
his apprenticeship as secretary and studio 
manager to Carl Laemmle of Universal 
Pictures. At the age of 23, Thalberg 
joined Mayer as a producing associate. 
Born into a meh Aaah Gace family, 
Thalberg suffered from rheumatic fever 
as a boy and was not able to complete 
his formal education. Still, with only a 
high school diploma and some saree, He 
training, through his inherent intelli- 
gence, economy, and efficiency, he was 
at the time of his premature death in 
1936 at the age of 37 one of the most 
powerful and influential producers in 
the industry. 

Both Thalberg and Mayer were Vice- 
Presidents of Loews new company, 
Metro-Goldwyn Pictures Corporation, al- 
though Goldwyn was not even a stock- 
holder in the new company. Mayer, how- 
ever, was also General Manager and re- 
quested a credit line on every picture 
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FREE! Your choice of five out- 
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as follows: “Produced by Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer.” Thus Metro- Goldwyn- 
Mayer was finally launched in April, 
1924. With Paramount, Fox, Universal, 
Columbia, United Artists, and Warner 
Brothers, who had acquired the Vita- 
graph and First National companies, 
MGM vas to lead the film industry into 
an era of “big business,” big stars, and 
bigger pictures, 

Thousands of young people in cities 
and on farms aspired to achieve the fame 
that seemed to wait for everyone if they 
could get to Hollywood. There was the 
Italian immigrant who had a moderate 
success as a landscape gardener and paid 
dancing partner or “gigolo” until his 
handsome visage and natural charm led 
him to vaudeville and to Hollywood. 
After several dismal pictures, his tango 
dancing in The Four Horsemen of the 


Apocalypse made Rudolph Valentino an 
overnight sensation. He set the pattern 
for a group of Latin lovers which includ- 
ed Antonio Moreno, Ricardo Cortez, 
Ramon Novarro, and the dashing John 
Gilbert (1897-1936), who pogfle 
to fame as the result of his actin 
King Vidor’s The Big Parade _ 7 
one of the great war pictures of all time. 
In contrast with the slick-haired lovers, 
many young actors were cast in the 
“Douglas Fairbanks mold” as energetic, 
clean-cut young Americans. Numbered 
in this group were Wallace Reid, Wil- 
liam Haines, Richard Arlen, Bryant 
Washburn, Douglas MacLean, and 
George Walsh. Not any less handsome, 
but probably less acrobatic were such 
men as Conway Tearle, Thomas Meig- 
han, Eugene O’Brien, William F arnum, 
Tom Moore, Richard Dix, and Milton 
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Sills — all of whom had many admirers 
among the ever-increasing movie audi- 
ences, Then too the more mature men, 
such as Lew Cody, Adolph Menjou, Rod 
LaRocque, Elliott Dexter, and Lowell 
Sherman, were popular as both heroes 
and villains. Along with these silent 
screen favorites, the comedians too be- 
came great box-office favorites. Next to 
Charlie Chaplin, probably the most pop- 
ular screen comedian of the twenties was 
Harold Lloyd. He made his stage debut 
at the age of 12 on a Nebraska stage and 
eventually found his way to Hollywood. 
After an apprenticeship with Mack Sen- 
nett, he joined the famed comedy pro- 
ducer, Hal Roach, and developed a mod- 
erately successful comedy character, 
“Lonesome Luke.” When he was re- 
quired to wear glasses for one of his film 
characters, he selected horn-rimmed 
glasses which became the trade-mark for 
his fresh believable young man who 
breezed through a series of hilarious 
comedies including Grandmas Boy 
(1922), Safety Last (1923), and The 
Freshman (1925). Among Lloyd's con- 
temporaries were the round-faced sim- 
ple-minded Harry Langdon, the frozen- 
faced Buster Keaton, the diminutive 
clown, Larry Semon, the ludicrous team 
of Stan Laurel and Oliver Hardy —all 
of whom brought a dynamic comic spirit 
to the silent film. 

The early comedies provided the train- 
ing ground for one of the most glamor- 
ous actresses of the silent films — Gloria 
Swanson. Born in Chicago, she served 
as a feminine foil for the famed comedi- 
ans under Mack Sennett’s direction which 
led to her discovery by Cecil B. De- 
Mille. Dressing her in fashionable 
clothes, DeMille taught her to act and 
transformed Miss Swanson from a 
charming ingenue into the reignin 
queen of the silent screen. In a re 
dominated by such exotic importations 
as Pola Negri, Vilma Banky, and Nazi- 
mova, the success of Gloria Swanson was 
indeed notable as well as that of other 
American beauties, such as Agnes Ayres, 
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Mary Miles Minter, Bebe Daniels, Lea- 
trice Joy, Lois Wilson, Norma Talmadge, 
and the former Ziegfeld’s Follies attrac- 
tions, the exotic Mae Murray, the deli- 
cate Billie Dove, and the vivacious Mar- 
ion Davies. 

Unlike the svelte and fashionably- 
groomed ladies of the screen, Marion 
Davies gained favor as a pert comedi- 
enne as did Constance Talmadge, Col- 
leen Moore, Clara Bow, and Joan Craw- 
ford —all of whom typified that flirty 
gay young miss of the twenties — the 
“flapper.” 

Depicting all aspects of American life 
—the artistic, moral, religious, racial, eco- 
nomic, and political, the films were 
everybody's business with a tremendous 
pervasive influence on the impression- 
able American audiences. Films with 
such titles as A Shocking Night, Flame 
of Youth, The Truant Husband were crit- 
icized by both church and civic groups. 
In 1909 the National Board of Censor- 
ship had been formed to counteract a 
move by the mayor of New York City 
to close the movie houses. This board 
of public-spirited citizens agreed to in- 
spect and judge all pictures. By 1915 
this local board had received so many 
requests that with financial assistance 
from the film companies themselves, it 
became the National Board of Review. 
With national responsibility the board 
agreed to classify films according to audi- 
ence suitability and to see that lists of 
recommended films were placed in the 
hands of interested groups. At the same 
time the producers formed the National 
Association of the Motion Picture In- 
dustry. Their purpose was to prevent 
state legislatures from passing state cen- 
sorship bills. Even the Congress of the 


' United States had considered a bill to 
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create a Federal Motion Picture Com- 
mission. Vulgar and offensive pictures, 
however, were still being made and fur- 
thermore the private lives of the “stars” 
were far from circumspect. As a result, 
on January 14, 1922, the Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors of America, 
organized by the major leaders of the 
industry, asked Will Hays, a prominent 
Republican, a church elder, and Post- 
master-General in President Harding's 
cabinet, to serve as the first President. 


Will Hays, as Chairman of the Repub- 
lican National Committee during the 
Harding campaign, had gained recogni- 
tion from the film executives for his 
acknowledgment of the growing influ- 
ence of the filmed newsreel by giving 
film companies equal priority with the 
press during the campaign and inaug- 
uration proceedings. Hays accepted the 
post as “Film Czar” not as a reformer 
but as a man who faced two major prob- 
lems in the film industry: 1) the need 
for a public relations program that would 
offset the unfortunate publicity resulting 
from the personal scandals of Holly- 
wood, and 2) the development of a 
system of self-regulation or a Production 
Code. He made no attempt to impose 
a personal rule, but the effectiveness of 
the staff he selected for the “Hays Office” 
now under the direction of Eric Johnston 
and the Production Code (1930) demon- 
strated that the industry could regulate 
itself. Thus there was no further clamor 
for federal censorship. 


The era of the silent screen was fast 
drawing to a close. In the smallest towns 
and the largest cities audiences had 
thrilled to the sweeping spectacle of 
Birth of a Nation (1915), The Covered 
Wagon (1924), Old Ironsides (1926), 
King of Kings (1927), and Ben Hur 
(1927); rocked with mirth at Chaplin’s 
Shoulder Arms (1918) and The Gold 
Rush (1925), as well as Keaton’s antics 
in The Navigator (1924) and The Gen- 
eral (1927); wept at the poignant drama 
of Broken Blossoms (1919), Over the 
Hill (1920), Humoresque (1920), and 
The Last Laugh (1924); shuddered at 
Lon Chaney in The Hunchback of Notre 
Dame (1923) and The Phantom of the 
Opera (1925); cheered The Merry Wid- 
ow (1925) and The Big Parade (1925); 
responded to the magnificent photogra- 
phy of Nanook of the North (1922) and 
Sunrise (1927); and taken to their hearts 
Mary Pickford, Douglas Fairbanks, the 
Gish Sisters, Charlie Chaplin, William 
S. Hart, Tom Mix, Rudolph Valentino, 
Harold Lloyd, and all their stellar con- 
temporaries. Still, a revolution was about 
to occur. The magnificent heritage of 
the many memorable moments of the 
silent screen was forgotten on the even- 
ing of October 6, 1927, when at the 
Warner Theater in New York Al Jolson 
appeared in a new Warner Brothers 
Vitaphone production, The Jazz Singer. 
The screen had found its voice aa a 
new era began for the motion picture 


industry. 
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HARD WORK 
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work, and ingenuity even the most diffi- 
cult of shows can be produced inex- 
pensively. 

Good theater in the secondary school 
has many areas of value. The ancient 
Greek idea of drama as being “the doing” 
carries with it the thought of the per- 
sonal enrichment and development of 
the individuals involved in the drama. 
Certainly there is this value that accrues 
to the student participant in a well 
rounded presentation of comedy, serious 
drama, and musical comedy. Especially 
in the presentation of serious drama the 
actor is confronted with the philosophy 
of the characters portrayed, and must 
give sensitive response to many and 
varied ideas. Then too there is value in 
the more recently developed thought of 
presentation for benefit of the audience. 
Here the secondary school can make a 
definite cultural contribution to the com- 
munity. South Eugene High has discov- 
ered that in spite of keen competition 
in the form of the University of Oregon 
Theater, and a strong Community Thea- 
ter, the well prepared and sensitive pre- 
sentation of serious drama gains the full 
support of the community. This was 
evidenced by the fact that in two nights 
The Glass Menagerie drew an audience 
of 1800. 

The obstacles to the presentation of 
serious drama by the average secondary 
school may be many and forbidding, but 
the rewards for those who succeed must 
ever serve as a light to beckon onward 
to the difficult. For the challenge to the 
student, the contribution to the com- 
munity, the sense of accomplishment to 
the director, and the good name of the 
school, serious drama should be included 
in the program of the average secondary 
school. 
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This month the list of the best recent an- 
thologies of plays is concluded with a brief 
mention (limited space forbids detailed com- 
ment) of those collections that might be 
labeled “modern,” a few because they are 
new or first translations of older works, but 
most of them because they represent the writ- 
ing of some of the best twentieth-century 
dramatists, usually considered “avant-garde” 
now or in their own day, from here and 
abroad. All are highly recommended for the 
Drama Library, especially the inexpensive 
paperbacks that offer so much for so little. 


THE MOUNTAIN GIANTS AND OTHER 
PLAYS by Luigi Pirandello, translated by 
Marta Abba. 1958, Crown Publishers; 277 pp. 


Miss Abba, for years one of the leading 
actresses interpreting Pirandello at home and 
abroad, has translated and published for the 
first time two plays of his latter years, The 
New Colony and When Somebody Is Some- 
body, and his last unfinished “cosmographic 
drama,’ The Mountain Giants. Her introduc- 
tion, based on remembered conversations and 
extracts from letters, presents a warm and vivid 
portrait of the greatest unconventional genius 
of Italy’s twentieth-century theater. 


THREE PLAYS BY UGO BETTI, translated 
by Henry Reed. 1958, Grove Press; 283 pp. 


An Evergreen paperback, this collection of 
translations, originally commissioned for the 
Third Programme of the BBC, presents three 
plays by “the leading dramatist in Italy in 
the generation that followed Pirandello.” 
Though most of Bettis plays were written in 
the 30’s and 40’s (until his death in 1953), 
he has really come into his own only in recent 
years, when his almost frightening tragedies, 
“most of them concerned with one aspect or 
another of men’s fatal disregard or defiance of 
God,” have become more familiar through re- 
cent translations and productions. Included 
here are The Queen and the Rebels, The Burnt 
Flower-Bed, and Summertime. 


By WILLARD FRIEDERICH 


FOUR PLAYS, by Eugene Ionesco, translated 
by Donald M. Allen. 1958, Grove Press; 
160 pp. 

Another Evergreen paperback collection, this 
one contains four short plays written in French 
by the Romanian-born playwright. Considered 
one of the foremost modern experimental! 
writers in France, and all of Europe, Ionesco 
has attained fame in the past decade, using 
trivial cliches to point up the fact that life 
“is a grotesque practical joke constantly pulling 
away chairs from under man’s dignity and 
reason.” The plays are The Bald Soprano, The 
Lesson, Jack or the Submission, and The Chairs 
—and this is the first volume of his plays to 
be published in this country. 


7 PLAYS, by Michel de Ghelderode. 
Hill and Wang; 304 pp. 


George Hauger, in his introduction to this 
Mermaid Dramabook collection, emphasizes 
that this little-known Brussels-born dramatist 
did not begin to achieve popularity until the 
40’s in France. Lengthy sections reprinted 
from “The Ostend Interviews” (1951) present 
fascinating comments by the author on art 
and life. The strange, often religious, some- 
times repulsive, but always provocative plays, 
almost allegories, are The Women at the Tomb, 
Barrabbas, Three Actors and Their Drama, 
Pantagleize, The Blind Men, Chronicles of 
Hell, and Lord Halewyn, the last one trans- 
lated by Gerard Hopkins, all the rest by 
Hauger. 


1960, 
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THREE JAPANESE PLAYS, edited and in- 
troduced by Earle Ernst. 1959, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press; 200 pp. 


Prof. Ernst offers three Japanese plays, never 
before published in English, each representa- 
tive of a traditional form of Japanese theater: 
The Maple Viewing, a Noh play; The House 
of Sugawara, a play for the Doll Theater; and 
Benten the Thief, a Kabuki play. A fine essay 
introduces each play and explains the origin, 
the interpretation, and the conventional pro- 
duction of its type. Enough assistance is pro- 
vided by the translator that a director could 
probably attempt a production of these scripts 
if he chose. 


THE WESKER TRILOGY, by Arnold Wesker. 
1961, Random House; 225 pp. 


Three plays by the _ twenty-eight-year-old 
pastry cook-turned-dramatist: Chicken Soup 
with Barley; Roots; and I’m Talking about 
Jerusalem. “Already acknowledged as one of 
the leading playwrights of the day” in Eng- 
land, though not so well known in America, 
Mr. Wesker has produced a trilogy of dramatic 
comedies about a family and their involvement 
in the political and social problems of modern 
England. The plays, all recently staged at 
the Royal Court Theater in London, are a 
series of brilliant portraits of the proletarian 
Englishman who lives through joy and sorrow 
but keeps right on going. 


JEAN ANOUILH, VOL. I. 
Wang; 340 pp. 


Five plays by one of the foremost modern 
French playwrights: Antigone, Eurydice (done 
in the U. S. as Legend of Lovers), The Ermine, 
The Rehearsal, Romeo and Jeannette. A Mer- 
maid Dramabook, this collection reveals 
Anouilh’s interest in and use of the purely 
theatrical style, “essentially the theater of the 
mask, the theater which is an amalgam of 
ballet, farce, street fair and improvisation — 
all made to serve the purpose of revealing 
human truth in the gravest sense.” Transla- 
tions are by Lewis Galantiere, Kitty Black, 
Miriam John, Lucienne Hill, and Miss John 
respectively. 


1958, Hill and 


JEAN ANOUILH, VOL. II. 

Wang; 302 pp. 

The second volume in the Anouilh series 
offers Ardele, The Lark, Restless Heart, Time 
Remembered, and Mademoiselle Colombe, 
translated by Lucienne Hill, Lillian Hellman 
(more an adaptation than a literal translation ), 
Miss Hill, Patricia Moyes, and Louis Kronen- 
berger respectively. Several in this lot have 
been more frequently printed and produced in 
this country and are probably thus well known 
“a ay readers. Another Mermaid Drama- 
ook. 


1959, Hill and 


GIRAUDOUX, adapted and introduced by 
Maurice Valency. 1958, Hill and Wang; 
255 pp. 

The first Giraudoux anthology to appear in 
English, this Mermaid Dramabook contains 
four plays — Ondine, The Enchanted, The 
Madwoman of Chaillot, and The Apollo of 
Bellac —three of which are already familiar 
to Americans in these same delightful versions 
by Giraudoux’s “kindred soul,” Prof. Valency. 
Giraudoux, who didn’t even start writing for 
the theater until he reached middle age, did 
not become popular here until around 1950. 
but of all the modern French writers, only 
Anouilh has had greater success in our country. 


COMEDIES AND FARCES FOR TEEN- 
AGERS, by John Murray. 1959, Plays, Inc.; 
387 pp. 


Fifteen royalty-free one-acts, with brief pro- 
duction notes, varied themes and settings, and 
characterizations well within the capacity of 
young amateurs. All are performance-tested. 


ONE-ACT PLAYS FOR YOUNG ACTORS, 
by John Murray. 1959, T. S. Denison; 
336 pp. 


Twelve plays of all types — farce, mystery, 
comedy, suspense — with simple settings and 
few production problems. Rights to produce 
the plays are granted with the purchase of a 
copy for each member in the cast. 


THE OFF-BROADWAY THEATER, edited 
by Richard Cordell and Lowell Matson. 
1959, Random House; 481 pp. 


In their lengthy, detailed introduction the 
editors trace the history of every important 
theater group that began in the environs of 
Manhattan at the time of World War I and 
bring the chronicle up to the Phoenix Theater 
of today. Their definition of “off-Broadway” 
includes only “those New York Professional 
groups actively engaged in theatrical produc- 
tion in places exclusive of the theaters in the 
Times Square area.” In demonstration of the 
experimental theaters’ pattern of discovering 
new or recent native or foreign plays never 
produced in New York or the U. S., the editors 
offer seven fairly recent examples: The Girl 
on the Via Flaminia by Alfred Hayes; Dragon’s 
Mouth by Jacquetta Hawkes and J. B. Priestly 
(“the first play ever written deliberately for 
the platform style of performance”); Purple 
Dust by Sean O’Casey; Career by James Lee 
(recently made into a movie); Ardele by Jean 
Anouilh (the Lucienne Hill translation); Ulys- 
ses in Nighttown, adapted from James Joyce 
by Marjorie Barkentin and Padraic Colum; and 
Heloise by James Forsyth. Brief introductions 
to each play help show how these works have 
contributed to the advancement of the Ameri- 
can theater, commercial and otherwise. 


Several new anthologies are written express- 
ly for production by youngsters and teen-agers. 
The best ones are listed here: 


PLAYS FOR MODERN YOUTH, edited by 
Marcus Konick. 1961, Globe Book Co., 
429 pp. 


Dr. Konick, director of the bureau in charge 
of audio-visual aids in the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Public Instruction, has collected 
thirteen long and short plays from radio, tele- 
vision, and stage for study by youngsters in 
the classroom. Some are well-known (Fred 
Eastman’s Bread and Lucille Fletcher's The 
Hitch-Hiker), others not; but all are meant to 
be springboards for discussion of important 
ideas. To further such discussion, the editor 
includes an introduction explaining the funda- 
mentals of drama and play production; a stu- 
dent’s study guide of questions, reading hints, 
and production notes; and a separate Teacher's 
Guide for the instructor. 


THREE PLAYS, by Eugene O’Neill. Random 
House, Modern Library Paperback; 376 pp. 


America’s greatest playwright is herein rep- 
resented by three of his greatest experimental 
plays: Desire under the Elms, an American 
tragedy aiming at Greek catharsis; Strange 
Interlude. famous for its attempt to speak 
aloud “the unexpressed and_inexpressible 
thoughts and feelings of the characters”; and 
Mourning Becomes Electra, a trilogy that paral- 
lels the theme and structure of Aeschylus’ 
Oresteia. Though all products of the far-away 
1920’s, these plays too have done much to 
further modern drama. 
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PUBLICATIONS FOR TEACHERS, DIRECTORS, 
AND STUDENTS OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


INTRODUCTION TO ENTERTAINMENT (NEW) by B. M. 


Hobgood, Chairman of the Drama and Speech Department, 
Catawba College, Salisbury, N.C. Contents: Why We 
Choose to Enjoy, The Popular Arts, The Actor and the 
Medium, From Flickers to Art, The Director Makes the 
Movie, Broadcasting: The Casual Audience, Television: 
Packaging the Program, Holidays in Music. 75 


THE AMERICAN MUSICAL THEATER TO 1920 by Delwin 


B. Dusenbury, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. Contents: The Beginning: From “Black Face” to 
“The Black Crook,” A Gay Galaxy of Stars, The Influence 
of Gilbert and Sullivan, The Operetta: Vienna to Victor 
Herbert, Variety and Vaudeville, A Review of Revues, 


American Musical Comedy: 1900-1920, American Musical . 


Theater: Production Problems. 75 


AMERICAN MUSICAL THEATER SINCE 1920 by Delwin 


B. Dusenbury, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsy]l- 
vania. Contents: American Musical Comedy: 1920-1930, 
The East Side Story: Berlin and Gershwin, The Boys from 
Columbia: Rogers and Hart, The Sophisticate from Indiana: 
Cole Porter, More Than Entertainment: 1930-1940, The 
Musical Play: Part I, The Musical Play: Part II, Maturity: 
1940 to the Present. 79 


HISTORY OF THE THEATER TO 1914 by Arthur H. Ballet, 


University of Minnesota. Contents: The Classic Theater: 
Greece and Rome, Medieval Theater, Elizabethan England, 
Restoration England, European Theater in Transition, 
Nineteenth Century England, Early American Theater, 
The American Theater to World War I. .75 


HISTORY OF THEATER (Finis) by Arthur H. Ballet, Uni- 


versity of Minnesota. Contents: Theater Today in Europe, 
Theater Today in France, Theater Today in the Orient, 
Theater Today in England, Theater Today in the United 
States (Part I), Theater Today in the United States (Part 
II), The Non-professional Theater in the United States, 
A Short History of the Theater: Overview. 75 


PAGEANTRY by Charles R. Trumbo and Pollyann. Mr. 


Trumbo, former sponsor of Thespian Troupe 728, Bartow, 
Florida. Contents: History of Pageantry, Pageantry in 
America, Source Material for Pageants, Writing the Pag- 
eant, Organizing the Pageant, Pageant Committees at Work, 
Directing the Pageant, The Night of the Pageant. .75 


FROM FILLETS TO FLAPPERS (A History of Costumes), 


by Charles R. Trumbo, Bartow, Fla., High School. Con- 
tents: Costumes of Ancient Greece, Costumes of Ancient 
Rome, Costumes of the Middle Ages, Costumes of the 
Elizabethan Era, Costumes of the Eighteenth Century, 
The Victorian Age, The Gay Nineties, Came the Flap- 
per. Py bs) 


PERIOD FURNITURE AND HAND PROPS by Charles R. 


Trumbo, Bartow, Fla., High School. Contents: Egyptian, 
Greek, and Roman, The Middle Ages, The Elizabethan 
Period, The Seventeenth Century, The Eighteenth Century, 
The Victorian Age. 75 


ORAL INTERPRETATION by Leslie Irene Coger, Professor 


of Speech and Dramatic Arts, Southwest Missouri State 
College, Springfield, Missouri. Contents: So You Want 
to Read Aloud, Let’s Tell a Story, So You Want to Read 
a Play, Let’s Give a Book Review, So You Want to Make 
Them Laugh, Let’s Act Poetry, Let’s Give a Reading Re- 
cital, Let’s Have a Readers’ Theater. bs, 


MAKE-UP FOR STAGE AND TELEVISION by Carl B. Cass, 


School of Drama, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla- 
homa. Contents: Make-Up Materials, Make-Up Colors 
and Contours, Moulding with Make-Up, Make-Up Sug- 
gesting Personality, Structural Indications of Personality, 
Racial and Conventional Types of Make-Up, Make-Up 
for Television. By 


DRAMATICS DIRECTOR’S HANDBOOK (Revised Edition). 


Edited by Ernest Bavely. Contains a comprehensive dis- 
cussion on how to teach dramatics at the secondary school 
level by Katherine Ommanney, a thorough discussion un 
the organization of high school dramatics clubs, and articles . 
on play standards, organization of the production staff, 
play rehearsal schedule, publicity, preparation of hand- 
bills, etc. $1.00 


THE HIGH SCHOOL DRAMA COURSE by Willard J. Fried- 


erich, Head, Drama Department, Marietta College, Mari- 
etta, Ohio. A complete and detailed syllabus for teaching 
the Dramatic Arts in secondary schools. 79 





ALL AMPLY ILLUSTRATED 


Write for descriptive circular of twenty-three additional publications about the Theater. 


THE NATIONAL THESPIAN SOCIETY 


COLLEGE HILL STATION 
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A New Smash Hit! 


THE MANY LOVES 
OF DODIE GILLIS 


A three-act comedy for 6m, 11 w, 











and as many extras as desired. 
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MAX SHULMAN, famous for such brilliant ‘novels as “Barefoot Boy With 
Cheek,” “The Feather Merchants,” and “Rally Round the Flag Boys,” presents 
his greatest comedy creation here in the character of ‘Dobie Gillis.” 


Dobie is the hero of the hilarious play about the terrible predicament of a 
slightly undersize high school boy who finds himself mad about a taller- 
than-he-is beauty! The complications mount as the frantic Dobie maneuvers 
himself from a difficult situation into what would be considered serious 
trouble - - if it wasn’t so funny! 


PLAN NOW TO START NEXT SEASON WITH THIS EXCITING NEW COMEDY. 


Playbooks 90c Royalty $35.00 
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